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Offer for the Season their 
Entire Stock of 


LADIES’ FURS, 
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A Very Extensive and Elegant 
Assortment of 


SEAL-SKIN FURS 


In All Styles and Qualities, 


AT GREATLY 


REDUCED PRICES. 
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T. L. JAMES, Postmaster. 
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Schuyler, Hartley & Graham, 


£20 and 22 John Street, 


Otter their entire stock in all departments 


At a Large Reduction 


favorable opportunity to purchase 


an unusually 
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} 
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ir. BOOSS & BRO. 


Have opened a 


| APPLETONS’ 








New Revised Edition, 
Retail Department | Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers on every 
subject. Printed from new type, and illustrated 


(For 60 daya only), and offer a full assortment of with Several Thousand Engravings and Maps. 


LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN'S 


FURS, 


At a reduction of 20 and 30 per cent. 





The work originally published under the title of 
Tue New AMERICAN CYCLOPEDIA Was c »mpleted in 
1863, since which time the wide circulation which it 

| has attained in all parts of the United States, and the 
| Signal developments which have taken place in every 
| branch of science, literature, and art, have induced 
| the editors and publishe rs to submit it to an exact 
jand thorous rh revision, and to issue a new edition 





entitled * 


LL 


CHOICE BRONZE SETS AND SINGLE) 


PIECES, 


| 
| FINE FRENCil CLOCKS, 


RICH GOLD AND CORAL JEWELRY. 
RUSSIA LEATHER GOODS OF EVERY 
| DESCRIPTION. 


LONDON, PARIS, AND VIENNA 
FANCY GOODS. 


At Very Low Prices. 





Schuyler, Hartley & Graham, 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 

| GUNS, RIFLES, PISTOLS, 
AND SPORTING ARTICLES, 


19 Maiden Lane, 20 & 22 John Street, 
New Yorks. 
BREECH LOADING GUNS A SPECIALTY. 
Fine Guns and Rifles Manufactured and Imported to 


Agents for the Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 





_ TIFFANY AND CO. 


Union Square. New York, 


Are now receiving from their Factory the 


New Designs for this Season. 


WEDDINC SILVER. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS of the PATENT 


| LE CANT MUFF. 


449 BROADWAY, between Howard and Grand 


Streets, New York. 


MUS SICAL PRES SEN ‘TS 





Finely Bound! Useful! Entertaining / 
Beethoven’s Letters ...............6-- $2.00 
ee BS ee eer - 1.50 
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Life of Chopin..... Sate aces ys ace: via aiee . 1.50 
eee . 2.00 
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Life of Von Weber, 2 Vols. 1. i 
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Mozart’s Letters... 
Mendelssobn’s Letters 


ee By | 

Ehleit’s Letters on Music... .......... 1.50 
Ritter’s History of Music.............. 1.50 
Moore’s Encyclopedia of Music........ 6.00 
Gardner’s Music of Nature............ 5.00 
Chopin’s Mazurks and Waltzes........ 5.00 
Gems of Strauss... .Cloth, $3.00; Gilt, $4.00 
Organ at Hone..... 3.00; “ 4.00 
Musical Treasure... “ 3.00; “ 4.00 
Wreath of Gems.... “ 3.00; “ 4.00 
Moore's Irish Melodies “ 300; “ 400 
Gems of German _— “ 3.00; “ 4.00 
Operatic Pearls.. - 308: * 4.00 
Silver Chord ....... + 3.00; * 4.00 
Shower of Pearls. Duets. 3.00; “ 4.00 
Pianoforte Gems. ... 3.00: " 4.00 
Home Circle. Vols. 1, 2,3, ea.3.00;  “ 4.00 


The above books sent, postpaid, on receipt of retail 
price. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Brston. 
Cc. iH. eannamcdesitsti 71 a een N.Y 


200 PIANOS ax» ORGANS, 


New and Second-hand, of Firsteclass 
Makers, will be sold at Lower Prices for cash, 
or on Installments, or for rent in City o7 
Country, during this Financial Crisis 
and the HOLIDAYS, ly HORACE 
WATERS & SON, No. 481 Broadway, 














200 Pages, 500 masrontass and 
Colored Plates 
iPlished QUARTERLY, at 25 CENTS a YEAR. First 
xe or 1874 just issued. A German edition at same 
prige. Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


j/ 


/ 


than ever before offered in New-York, 
Agents wanted for the sale of Waters’? Cele- 
brated Pianos, Concerto and Orchestral Organs. 
Illustrated Catalogues Mailed. 
to the Trade. 


Great Inducements 
A large discount to Ministers, Church- 


es, Sunday Schools, Etc, 




















*The American Cyclopedia,’ 

Within the last ten years the progress of discovery 
in every department of knowledge has made a new 
work of reference an imperative want. 

The movement of political affairs has kept pace 
with the discoveries of science, and their fruitful 
application to the industrial and usefal arts and the 
convenience and refinement of social life. Great 
wars and consequent revolutions have occurred, in- 
volving national changes of peculiar moment. "The 
civil war of our own country, which was at its height 
when the last volume of the old work appeared, has 
happily been ended, and a new course of commercial 
and industrial activity has been commenced, 

Large accessions to our geogrephical knowledge 
have been made by the indefati gable explorers of 
Africa. 

The great political revolutions of the last decade, 
with the natural result of the lapse of time, have 
brought into public view a multitude of new men, 
whose names are in eve ry one’s mouth, and of whose 
lives every one is curious to know the particulars, 
Great battles have been fought and important siege 3 
maintained, of which the de tails are as yet preserved 
only in the newspapers or in the transient publica- 
tions of the day, but which ought now to take their 
place in permanent and authentic history, 

In preparing the present edition for ‘the press, it 
has accordmygly been the aim of the editors to bring 
down the information to the latest possible dates, 
and to furnish an accurate account of the most recent 
discoveries in science, of every fresh production in 
literature, and of the newest inventions in the practi- 
cal arts, as well as to give a succinct and original re- 
cord of the progress of political and historical events. 

The work has been begun after long and careful 
preliminary labor, and with.the most ample resources 
for carrying it on to a successful termination. 

None of the original stereotype plates have been 
used, but every page has been printed on new type, 
forming in fact a new Cyclopedia, with the same 
plan and compass as its predecessor, but with a far 
greater pecuniary expenditure, and with such im- 
provements in its composition as have been suggested 
hy longe r experience and enlarged knowledge. 

The illustrations which are introduced for the first 
time in the present edition have been added not for 
the sake of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidity 
and force to the explanations in the text. They en- 
brace all branches of science and of iMfatural history, 
and depict the most famous and remarkable features 
of scenery, architecture, and art, as well as the va. 
rious processes of mechanics and manufactures, 
Although intended for instruction rather than em- 
bellishment, no pains have been spared to insure 
their artistic excellence ; the cost of their execution 
is enormous, and it is believed they will find a wel- 
come reception as an admirable feature of the Cyclo- 
pwuia, and worthy of its high character. 

This work is sold to Subscribers only, payable on 
delivery of each volume. It will be cc ympleted in six- 
teen large octavo volumes, each containing about 800 
pages, full: illustrated with severakthousand Wood 
Engravings, and with numerous colored Lithographi¢ 
Maps. 








Price AND StyLe or Brinpine, 

In extra Cloth, pervVol................00. $5 00 
In Library Leather, per vol........ 5 
In Haif Turkey Moroceo, per vol. 
In Half hier extra gilt, per vol. 
~ = ull Morocco, \aeaplt \ - en ges, per 
1000 
10 v0 


Three volumes now ready. Seanesilinan volume «, 
until completion, will be issued once in two monthe. 

Specimen pages of the “ American Cyclopedia,” 
showing type, illustrations, etc., will be sent gratis, 
on application, 

First-Class CANVASSING AGENTS WANTED. 

Address the Publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
549 and 551 Broadway, | M.. ¥. 


‘SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE. , 


Eighteonth year. The Cheapest aud 
best Young Folks’ Magazine 
pean. A fine 82 eoage ae 
FREE to every subscriber. 
PAY to Agents. Senda A. aan 
stamp for Specimen and ‘**tools’’ to 
_ with, Address the Publishers, 
W. DAUGHADAY & CO. 
438 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 





te F ull Russia, per “vol. 























Every Sewing Machine Doubled in Value | 


PALMER'S 
Combination Attachment 


FOR ALL SEWING MACHINES. 


Che perfection of making and arranging 
every style of Dress and Trimming with 
as much ‘ease and simplicity as run- 
ning up an ordinary seam, with 
some new and entirely Ori- 
ginal Accomplishments. 


AND ALL WITHOUT BASTING. 


1.—It prepares the MILLINERS’ FOLD better than 
can bedone by hand. 

2.--It prepares MILLINERS’ FOLD with different 
colors and pieces of goods at one operation. 

3.—It prepares and places a fold in any seem per- 
fectly, without basting. 

4.—It prepares and puts a double or single fold on 
the edge of a band. 

5.—It cords bias bands. 

a ponpeces and applies a deuble French hem 

nish. 


7.—It prepares a cord welt perfectly. 
8.—It prepares and places a cord welt in any seam 
without basting. 
9.—It prepares a cord welt, at the same time gather- 
ing and placing the welt in the gathering 
seam, sewing it toa plain band, if desired, at 
one operation. 
10.—It does plain gathering. 
11.—It gathers and sews at the same time, better than 
any other gatherer. 
12.—It hems all goods, bias or straight. 
13.—It binds with a braid. 
14.—It binds with cut binding. 
16.—It sews any seam without basting. 





The arrangement is very novel, and it is one of the 
timplest Attachments in nse ; indispensable in its 
utility, doubling the value of any Sewing Machine. 

In ordering, state Kup of Sewing Machine. 

Price, $4, with full instructions for its use mailed 
post free. Address, 


PALMER MANUFACTURING CO., 
t1T Broadway, New York, 
An opportunity seldom offered to Agents of both 
sexes which are wanted, everywhere, immediately. 





FREDERICK KURTZ’S 
Old-Established and First-Class 
Restaurants, 


23 NEW STREET & 60 BROADWAY. 





The undersigned has reduced the Prices of his Bill 
f Fare to the most reasonable rates 


To Suit the Times. 

A variety of very large and commodious Dinin 
Rooms enables him to accommodate private pom 
select partics, and also every ciass of business men. 

The same uniform prices are charged, both in pri- 
vate rooms and the Dining Rooms, either in Broad- 
way or New Street, and Dinners will be sent to 
Offices and Banks without extra charge. 

Extra low prices eharged at the different 

Lunch, Oyster and Cake Counters, 
nd still the very best articles furnished without 
delay. 


Hoping for a continuance of the liberal patronage 
© long enjoyed by me, 
I remain the Public's Obedient Servant, 
FREDERICK KURTZ. 
N.B.—At my other establishments, namely, No. 1 
Liberty Street, extending through to Maiden Lane, 
and at the corner of Fifth Avenue and Ninetieth 
Street, the choicest articles are carefully served, at 
correspondingly low rates. 
FREDERIK KURTZ, Proprietor. 





meena na aia 
Ayer’s Cathartic Pills, 

For all the purposes of a\}Family Physic, 
CURING 
Costiveness, Jaundice, 
Dyspepsia, Indigestion, 
Dysentry, Foul Stomach 
and Breath, Erysipelas, 
Headache, Piles, Rheu- 
matism, Eruptions and 
Skin Diseases, Bilious- 
ness, Liver Complaint, 
===. Dropsy, Tetter, Tumors 
and Salt Kneam, Worms, Gout, Neuralgia, as 

a Dinner Pill, and Purifying the Blood, 

are the most congenial purgative yet perfected. 
Their effects abundantly show how much they excel 
all other Pills. They are safe and pleasant to take, 
but powerful to cure. They purge out the foul hu- 
mors of the blood ; they stimulate the sluggish or 
disordered organ into action ; and they impart TRalth 
and tone to the whole being. They cure not only 
the every day complaints of every body, but formi- 
dable and dangerous diseases. Most skilful physi- 
cians, most eminent clergymen, and our best citi- 
zens, send certificates of cures performed and of 
great benefits they have derived from these Pills, 
they are the safest and best physic for children, 
because mild as well as effectual. Being sugar 
ene, they ave easy to take; and being purely 

getable, they are entirely harmless. 
PREPARED BY 


Dr J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass, 
Practical and Analytical Chemists. 
Bold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicir e. 
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j 
OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 


TO LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 


NOTICE. 

This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to 
%500,900 in gold) on each of its Vess: la, thus givin 
Passengers the best possible guarantee ior safety an 
avoidance of danger at sea. 

The most southerly route has a/aways been adopted 
by this Company to avoid Ice and Headlands. 








‘Tons. 
SPADD ok CAMADA. ... ccccccee 
EGYPT é GREECE... 
ITALY. 4340 THE QUEE 
*RANCE 3676 ENGLAND. 
HOLLAND .... 8847 HELVETIA 
DENMARK ..... -37%4 ERIN ........ 


One of the abev 
every Wednesday ; Liverpool, every Wednesday ; 
Queenstown, every Thursday, and fortnightly to 
London direct. 

Cabin passage to Liverpool ..._...... $70, $80 and $90 

Prepaid Cabin passage from Liverpool, and Excur- 
sion tickets to Liver, an and ‘ omaes at lowest rates. 
Steerage passage to Liverpool....... .... -.-..-- 

pen al ans booked to = from Liverpool, Ca diff, 
Bristol, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, London, 
Antwerp, Rotterdam, Gothenburg, Christiana, or 
Copenhagen. 

‘he Steamships of this line are full-powered, and 
the largest im the Atlantic service leaving the port of 
New York. They are built in water-tight compart- 
ments, and are spar-decked, affording every conveni- 
ence for rhe comfort of passengers, and securing 
a a and ——. be a ‘se ofie 

or further particulars a at the Co. pe, 

” G9 BROADWAY, 
F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 











Steamers sail from Pier 20 North River, New York, 
EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY. 


The passenger accommodations on steamers of this 
line are unsurpassed for elegance and comfort. Cabin 
state-rooms are all on upper deck, thus securing good 
light and ventilation. 

RATES OF PASSAGE TO 
GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, OR LONDONDERRY. 
Sat. Steamers. Wed. Steamers. 


Gold Currency. 
OD cccarasasconeceses 75 and $65 $75 aud B65 
Cabin return tickets, secur- 
ing best accommodations. $130 $130 


STEERAGE, $30, CURRENCY. 


Ticketg for passage to or from any seaport or rail- 
way station in Great Britain, Ireland, or the Con 
tinent issued at lowest rates. 


Drafts for any amouut at current rates. 
Company's Offices, No. 7 Bowling-green, New York. 
HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agents. 





STATE LINE 
New York, 
To Glasgow, Liverpool, Belfast, 
and Londonderry. 


These elegant new Clyde-built steamers will sail 
from State Line Pier, Fulton Ferry, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
as follows : 


GEORGIA, Wednesday, November 12. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Wednesday, Novy. 26. 
VIRGINIA, Wednesday, Dec. 10. 


Amd every alternate Wednesday thereafter, taking 
peaawe at through rates to all parts of Great 

ritain and Ireland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and 
Germany. 


Drafts for £1 and upwards. 

For freight or passage, apply to 

AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., AGENTs, 
No. 72 Broadway. 

Steerage Passage Office, No, 45 Broadway. 


INMAN LINE 
Royal Mail Steamers 
TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL, CALLING 
AT’ QUEENSTOWN. 





CITY OF MONTREAL, Saturday, Dec. 6, 3 p.m. 
CITY OF LONDON, Thursday, Dec. 11. 11 a.m. 
CITY OF BRUSSELS, Saturday, Dec. 13, noon. 
CITY OF NEW YORK, Saturday, Dec 20, 2 p.m. 
CITY OF PARIS, Saturday, Dec. 27, noon. 
and every following Thursday and Saturday, from 
Pier 45, North River, New York. 
” RATES OF PASSAGE, 
ABIN, $70, $80 and 90, Gold, according to accom- 

modation. Round trip tickets at low rates. 

STEERAGE,—To Queenstown, Liverpool, Gias- 
gow, Londonderry, London, Cardiff or Bristol, $30 
currency. 

Preraip CERTIFICATES from above ports $32 cur 
rency. 

Drarts at lowest rates. 

For Cabin Passage and general business, appl; al 
the Company's Office, No. 15 Broadway. 

For Steerage Passage, at 33 Broadway. 








(JOHN G. DALE, Agent. 





CUNARD LINE. 


EsTaABLisHeD 1840. 


BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORE, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Three Sailin; 


Rates of Passage. 
From Liverpool to New York or Boston. 
By Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, 
£26; Second Class, £18. 
and 21 Gnineas, according to accommodation. 
From New York or Boston to Liverpool. 


accommodation. 
Return Tickets on favorable terms. 
Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold, additional. 
Steerage, $30 Currency. 


and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 


and for Mediterranean ports. 


pany’s Office, 4 Bowling Green, N. Y. 
For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 
Building, N. Y. 


CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Agent. 








NEW YORK TO CARDIFF. 


The South Wales Atlantic Steam- 
ship Company’s New, First- 
Class Full-Powered Clyde- 
Built Steamships, 


Will sail from Pennsylvania Railroad Wharf, Jersey 
City, as follows: 

DELTA, chartered. ....  . 
GLAMORGAN to follow. 
PEMBKOKE, 

Carrying goods and passengers at through rates be- 
tween all parts of the United States and Canada to 
_ - the British Channel and all other points in 

ngiand, 

These steamships, built expressly for the trade, 
are provided with all the latest improvements for the 
comfort and convenience of 


CABIN AND STEERAGE PASSENGERS. 


First Cabin ... 
Second Cabin 


ve ho and $80 currency. 


currency. 

g' currency. 

Prepaid steerage certificates from Cardiff, $33. 
Drafts for £1 and upwards. 


For further particulars, apply in Cardiff at the Com- 
pany’s Office, No. 1 Dock Chambers, and to 


ARCHIBALD BAXTER & CO., Agents. 
No. 17 Broadway, New York. 











CARRYING THE 


UNITED STATES MAIL 
BETWEEN 


New York, Cork and Liverpool. 


NEW AND FULL-POWERED STEAMSHIPS. 
OCEANIC, REPUBLIC, BALTIC, CELTiC, 
GERMANIC, BRITANNIC, ADRIATIC, MAJESTIC 

Sailing from New York on SATURDAYS, from Li- 
verpool on THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day 
following. 

From the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey 
City, 

Passengers accommodations (for all classes) unri- 
valled, combining 

SAFETY, SPEED, AND COMFORT, 

Saloons, state-rooms, smoking-room, and _bath- 
rooms in midship section, where least motion is felt, 
Surgeons and stewardesses accompany these steamers. 

RATES—Saloon, $80 gold. Steerage, $50 cur- 


tificates, $32—currency. 

Passengers booked to or from all parts of America, 
Paris, Hamburg, Norway, Sweden, India, Australia, 
China, ete. 

Excursion tickets granted at lowest rates. 

Drafts from £! upwards. 





For inspection of plans and other information, apply | 


| at the Company's offices, 19 Broadway, New York. 
| J. H. SPARKS, Agent. 


Remittances to England & Ireland. 


TAPSCOTT’S 
EMIGRATION AND FOREIGN EX- 
CHANGE OFFICE, 

SG Southestreet, New York. 





1 tes, 
“Apply to 
TAPSCOTT BROTHERS and Co., 
[86 South Street, New York. 





OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


The British and N.A.R. ™. Steamships. 


every week—From New York every 
) gee and Saturday. From Boston every Tues- 
ay. 


By Steamers Carrying Steerage.—First Class 15, 17 
First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to 


Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 


Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent, 


For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Com- 


rency. Those wishing to send for friends from the 
Old Country can now obtain steerage prepaid cer- 


For Drafts for £1 and upwards, and passage tickets 
by Steamship and Sailing Packet at the lowest 


THE ALBION, 
Established in 1822. 
$5 A YEAH, IN ADVANCE. 


With a selection from the following list of ALBION 
Engravings, free. 


THE ALBION 


Is one of the oldest, largest, and best literary and 
miscellaneous journals published in America, and it 
invariably contains a well-selected summary of News 
from 


ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND. 
AND THE CONTINENT OF EUROPE. 


Its Editorial Commente, Book Notices, Dramatic 
Criticisms, &c., have been, and will hereafter be, ably 
and dispassionately written. 


Prominence will be given to important public 
matters in the Untrep StaTrs, and the New Domi- 
NION ; as well as in Mexico and the West Indies. 





The following is a list of the engravings which 
are offered free to any subscriber paying’ $5 per 
annum, in rdvance:— 

Craton’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x26 inches. 
Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 

Atian’s SIR WALTER SCOTT. 20x26. 
Srvart’s WASHINGTON, 33x24. 
Marreson’s BENJAMIN FRANELLIN, 28x21. 
Knieut’s LORD NELSON, 28x21. 

Buckter’s ST. PAUL’S, LONDON, 24x36. 


.| Portrait or GEN’L. HAVELOCK, 30x22. 


Herrixe’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPER 
ANCE SOCTETY, 24x30. 

THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stanfield’s Picture. 
21x27. 

LanpsEER’s RETURN FROM HAWKING. 33x25. 

LanpsgEr’s DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 33x25. 

LanpseEr’s DEER PASS, 25x38. 

Wanpesrorpr’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 33x25 

Wiuxrs’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 22x39. 

Wanvesrorve’s DR. KANE, 30x22. 

THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 20x26. 

THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original draw 
ing made for the ALBION, 33x25. 

“GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21. 

HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 2ix 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 26x20. 

WINDSOR CASTLE, 14x21. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 18x21. 

WESTMINSTER aBBEY, 13x21. 

PRINCE OF WALES, 12x9. 

THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 14x21. 

QUEEN VICTORIA, 21x13. 


The following are th > advertising rates of the ALBION: 


30 cents a line one insertion. 
25 cents each insertion one month. 


 * * “ three months. 
15 “* - sat six months 
ee = x - one year, when 


standing unchanged. 





The ALBion will be sent to Subscribers until ex- 
plicitly ordered to be discontinued, and until payment 
of ail arrears has been made. Subscribers will observe 
that the subscription is payable in advance, and they 
will please note wken their term of subscription ex- 
pires, and remit for the ensuing year, without notice 
from the office. In so doing the subscription will be 
$4 to those who do not desire any premiums, but this 
privuege is extended only to those who pay stiictly 
in advance. 


Remittances to ensure safety should be made by 
} Post Office order, or check drawn to the order of the 
| roprietor of the ALBron, or by Registered Letter. 
| The registration fee has been reduced to Fifteen 
Cents, and the present system has been found by the 
postal authorities to be virtually an absolute protec- 
tion against Joss, by mail. All Postmasters are ob- 
liged to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

In the event of any of our subscribers failing to 
receive their copies punctually, they will confer a 
favor by acquainting the office with the fact. 

Specimen Copies, with full List of Premiums, sent 
on request. 





Address, 
WILLIAM H. MORRELL, 
Proprietor and Editor, 
39 Park Row, New York. 
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FAREWELL TO THE FLOWERS. 


Dear children of the Garden, Field, and Wood 
And Wayside, ye have come, and ye have gone, 
Like players in some merry interlude, 


In gay procession o’er a brilliant zone 


Between the tragic acts of Winter; on 


Ye've travelled, holding up before the eye e 
The shape of perfect Beauty, and the tone 
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Of that harmonious coloring which we try 
In vain to equal, or indeed come nigh. 


Sweet was the honey which ye gave the bees, 
Industrious sippers of your golden cells ; 
Rich was the fragrance which ye gave the breeze, 


As he ran ringing ail along your bells ; 


lad were ye when the rain from cloudy wells 


Sparkled upon your petals, and the sun, 

Like one who in the hlessed heaven dwells, 
Came down and fondly kissed you every one, 
And every day until your course was run. 


Like one bereaved, upon your graves I gaze, 
Mourning your absence with unfeigned grief ; 
Remembrance paints me all your pretty ways, 
In your fine progress from your first green leaf, 
Until ye stood up like an Autumn sheaf 
In meilow splendor. O ye fairy things! 
ba should ye go down iike ¢, sunken reef ? 

b 
And: cause the desolation which your absence brings? 


like the swallows ply your farewell wings, 


hou Snow-drop, rival of the taintless snow ; 


Thou Crocus, symbol of the monarch’s crown ; 
Thou Primrose, shiner in a golden show 
Which glittered richly all the green bank down; 
Thou Daisy, wearer of the bridal gown ; 
Thou Lily, lady of the ancient Hall ; 
. Thou Poppy, soldier in thy red renown ; 
Thou Rose, the queen of every bush and wall, 
How have ye all gone down under the spoiler’s pall ? 


| Farewell! companions of the singing bills, 
Of the green grass, and of the yellow crop ; 


e friends of rivers and of glassy rills; 
e watchers on the lofty mountain’s top ; 
e worshippers beneath the crystal cope, 


And in the flaming, shining, solar fane ; 
Farewell, farewell, in sorrow and in hope ; 
Oar hearts will linger on in daily pain, 


ntil we see your happy looks again. 


THE FISHERMAN’S SUMMONS. 


The sea is calling, calling. 

Wife, is there a log to spare? 

Fling it down on the hearth and call them in, 
The boys and girls with their merry din, 

I am loth to leave you ail just yet, 

In the light and the noise I might forget, 

The voice in the evening air. 

The sea is calling, calling, 

Along the hollow sbore. 

I know each nook in the rocky strand, 

And the erimson weeds on the golden sand, 
And the worn old clift where the sea-pinks cling, 
And the winding caves where the echoes ring. 
1 shall wake them never more. 


How it keeps calling, calling, 

It is never a night to sail. 

I saw the “ sea-dog” over the height, 

As I strained through the haze my failing sight, 
And the cottage creaks and recks, well nigh, 
As the old “ Fox” did in the days gone by, 

In the moan of the rising gale. 


Yet it is calling, calling. 

It is hard on a soul J say 

To go fluttering out in the cold and the dark, 
Like the bird they tell us of, from the ark ; 
While the foam flies thick on the bitter blast, 
And the angry waves roll fierce and fast, 
Where the black buoy marks the bay. 


Do you bear it calling, calling ? 

And yet, I am none so old. 

At the herring fishery, but last year, 

No boat beat mine for tackle and gear, 

And I steered the coble past the reef, 

When the broad sail shook like a withered leaf, 
And the rudder chafed my hold. 


Will it never stop calling, calling ? 
Can’t you sing a song by the hearth. 
A heartsome stave of a merry glass, 
Or a gallant fight, or a bonnie lass, 
Don’t you care for your grand-dad just so much, 
Cone near then, give me a hand to touch, 
Stil warm with the warmth of earth. 


You hear it calling, calling? 

Ask her why she sits and crics. 

She always did when the sea was up, 
She would fret, and never take bit or sup 
When | and the lads were out at night, 
And she saw the breakers cresting white 
Beneath the low black skies. 


But, then, in its calling, calling, 

No summons to soul was sent. 

Now—well, fetch the person, find the book, 
It is up on the shelf there if you look, 

The sea bas been friend, and fire, and bread ; 
Put me, where it will tell of me, lying dead, 
How It called, and I rose and went. 
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‘| to hurry his steps indecorously to elude a mad buil, or » litle inaccuracies of that sort. My own experience shows 


LADY LIVINGSTON’S LEGACY, 


| BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY FLAVIA.” 
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CHAPTER XVIIL.—WHAT THE BEHEMOTH MEANT. 


a te 


remind you of the circumstance at the period of our earliest 
dealings, and that you have signed others since.” 

“ T never pretended,” said Dashwood boldly, “ toremember 
jall L had ever Cone, or thoroughly to undersiand my own 
aflairs. I told you, I think, that I owed a heavy bill to those 


Major Raffington was accurate in declaring that the Behe- | ifernal tailors.” 


| moth’s invitations, like those of royalty, admitted of no de- 


“ Yes, my good sir; but there are bills and bills. These 


nial. Indeed, Baron Swartz shared this privilege of issuing people have lodged a detainer, or caveat, or whatever is the 


/an imperative summons, not merely 


| that accommodating profession of which he was an orna 


with her Majesty's word in your insular law, against the price of your commis- 
judges learned in the law, but also with the rank and file of | Sin,” returned Swartz, tapping lis spotless teeth with a pa- 


per-knife; “and had all soris of other liens upon your 


‘ment. Many a stately gentleman who would searcely deign | Property. Well, 'm not in the least angry with you for 


| Hansom cabman the worse for liquor, will meekly dance at 


me that, of ten men in difficulties, nine understate their 


| tendance for days in the month, and hours in the day, at the debts. Ihave no right to expect you to be an exception to 
‘abode of some fourth-rate usurer who renews his overdue | the rule. But Simon Longtick said he could put an end to 
bills at fast recurring intervals. As yet, the monarch of |Your career; ‘Snull you out (forgive my repeating an ex- 


this very forbearance had its terrors for the insolvent baro- 
net, who had more than once imparted in confidence to Ma- 


could see what he got, or what he expected to get out of me, 
I'd feel happier in my mind!” had been Dashwood’s own 


Behemoth; and somehow, the idea was scarcely a pleasant 


early in Pitt Street on the day appointed. 
the hersh beating of the rusty knocker, and Dashwooi al- 


cious triumph, on the urchin’s keea, white face, which he had 
never before seen there. 

The anteroom in which Dashwood was ushered was well 
known to him—a mere closet, as far as space was concernei, 
bunt sumptuously furnished, in silk velvet and maple-wood, 
with some French toys, clock and vases of a fantastic pat- 
tern on the chimney-piece, and a few gaudily colored pic- 
tures, which some of those who inspected them honestly pre- 
ferred to the dusky Old Masters in the chamber of reception, 
on the walls. ‘The party-wall which divided this small room 
from the hall of audience was thin, so that it was possible to 
hear much that was ia the larger apartment, if only the 
tones of those conversing there were raised above a low con- 
vestional pitch. Such was tie case now. 

“I do implore you, sir, really implore you, not to be so 
hard with me,” said a voice tremulous with emotion; the 
voice—so Dashwood readily coujectured—of a man advanced 
in years. “ What you ask for would be ruin, positive ruin. 
I should have tu withdraw my youngest son—as good and 
studious a lad as ever lived—froin the university, and to 
blight his prospects, because of his brother’s extravegance.” 

Then succeeded the bland, cooing accents of the Baron, 
quite undistinguishable, so far as words went, but apparently 
employed in a gentle monotone of polite remonstrance. 

“ The boy has paid you hundreds already !” broke in the 
voice again, “interest, charges, and the rest of it. If only 
you knew, sir, with what a pang of regret I decided myself 
to make you this final otter of the two thousand pounds, his 
sister’s litde fortune, and how poor and straitened we all are, 
[ think that in mercy you would nov’—— And then again 


time, and almost immediately afterwards the bell rang; and 
as the disappointed suppliant withdrew, the page announced 
to Sir Frederick that the Baron was ready to receive him. 
Not greatly inspirited by what he had overheard, Dashwood 
compiled with the summons. 

The Behemoth was in his accustomed place, his several 
packets of carefully arranged papers within reach, and he 
rose to greet the baronet with his usual air of easy courtesy. 
No one, to look at him, would have imagined that he had 
been one of the interlocutors in such a conversation as that 
of which Dashwood had listened to a portion, so perfectly 
calm and unruffled was the aspect which he presented. 

“ Sir Frederick,” said the Baron, as soon as his visitor was 
seated opposite to him, “ our relations to one another have 
been, up to this time, of a very pleasant description. I have 
had the happiness to render some slight services to you, and 
there has been no difficulty as to the trifling formalities which 
I have proposed for your signature. This memorandum will 
show you how we stand, and in what sums you are indebted 


hastily over the figures. 


swered, half sullenly. 


posing amount; has it not?” 
“ 


Baron ?” 


ring; “ but I like to keep things orderly, and to see my way. 
I have had Mr. Longtick bere; that is no novelty, for many 


very much to me about you.” 


throbbed quick and hard. 
“Or, perhaps, rather about the money you owe him, and 


erick.” 


manliness. 


your language imperfectly, that I find there are discrepancies 





“It is, as you say, all right,” rejoined the smiling Baron; 
“ the vouchers are here, ot course, for I do not let paper, | by’—— 
with signatures so valuable as yours, pass out of my own pos- 
session: you may rely on the correctness of that statement. | from his chair. “I mean,” he made haste to say, “how on 
The sum-total has grown, you perceive, to really quite an im- | earth did you”’—— 


of his customers are clients of mine, and he has been talking 


money-lenders had treated Dashwood fairly well, as Sir | Pression so coarse) was the word, and I saw no reason to 
Frederick himseif was constrained grudgingly to admit. But |oubt it. Well, Sir Frederick t 


Sir Frederick said nothing, however, but sat scowling and 
silent. Lt was coming then, was it? The gaunt presence of 


jor Raffington his opinion that this state of things was too the wolf that had whined and snarled around his door so 
good to last, and that the Baron was too civil by helf. “If I long was upon him at last—the wolf that besets the domestic 


castle of many a worthier Englishmen than he, and whose 
name is Ruin! Could not this grinning Jew hunks (it was 


words, oft repeated; and it would certainly have been a| thus irreverently that he now thought of the fresh-faced 
great relief to his mind had he been able to account for the |S™iling Baron) get his “_ of fieri facias, put in his bill of 
long-sutfering behavior of his acquaintance in Pitt Street. sale, and have done with it? It may be doubted if the baro 
Now he was going to learn, no Coubt, the motives of the | Bet had ever heard of the typica! negro whose protest has 


become proverbial, but at that moment his feelings must have 


one to him. So, although he would sooner lave ridden at | been identical with those of that colored person. ‘The com- 
the most impracticable fence in Northamptonshire, he was | bination of present “ preachee” with future “ floggee” was 


almost intolerable. There was balm, however, in the next 


The little green-liveried page came promptly to answer to | Words of the Behemoth. “ Well,” said that amiable capital- 


ist, leaning back in hjs chair, after vainly waiting for Dash- 


. ss . Ps * » “ay a > » 
most fancied that there was a sinister expression, as of mali- wood’s reply, “it has never been agreeable to me to hear of a 


friend of mine on whom the extinguishing process can be 
performed, except by myself, and so, after a little discussion, 
Mr. Simon and I came to terms. You owe nothing, now, to 
Longtick and Sons. A glance at these papers’—oflering 
them as if they had been something good to eat—* will con- 
vince you that your liabilities have changed hands, and that 
I am now, with some exceptions as to book-debts, your sole 
creditor.” 

Dashwood seemed to breathe more freely as he heard this. 
twas inconceivable that the Baron should have incuried 
such heavy expense as a mere preliminary to setting into ac- 
tion the machinery of the law against his needy debtor. Aud 
he was rid, at least, of one tyrant, that insufferable tailor, 
whose memory was tenacious of many a bygone insclence, 
and who found revenge to be a toothsome morsel when the 
tables were turned upon a member of the Gilded Youth by 
ministering to whose weakness he fattened. At anyrate, the 
Baror could have no rankling grudge, no personal animosity, 
against one who had never made him the butt of clumsy 
light-cavalry wit, or rated him for lack of punctuality in 
sending home the new dress-coat without which the finest 
rout was weariness to the budding subaltern. 

Swartz, as he sat opposite to Sir Frederick, read bis client’s 
thoughts as easily as a practised Orientalist extracts the pith 
from a page of flowery Persian poetry or of crabbed Talmu- 
dical lore. He was in aspect not at all like the Mephistopheles 
of Goethe, but such sorry Fausts as came in his way he could 
plumb to the very bottom of their shallow natures. After a 
brief pause, he went on: “ Of course, Sir Frederick, a man of 
the world like yourself cannot suppose that what I have done 


was heard the Baron's soft rejoinder, a little louder this] ¥88 prompted entirely by a desire to relieve you from em- 


barrassmeuts, never professed 10 be disinterested. I 
should very much prefer to do business with you in our old 
pleasant style, on velvet, as it were; but in justice to myself, 
must not neglect to recoup myself the considerable outlay 
already incurred. Why don’t you marry, Sir Frederick ?” 

This last question was propounded in precisely the same 
tone of semi-paternal benevolence as that in which a wealthy 
uncle might have put it while passing the claret jug to a wild 
young nephew, for whose reformation a family council had 
recommended the panacea of matrimony. r 

Sir Frederick started and reddened, but not so much as 
before. “I have other things than marriage to think of,” he 
said, almost sheepishly ; and then added: “ besides, it’s not 
so easy for a broken-down beggar like myself.” 

“ Perhaps not, Sir Frederick; and yet it would be an ex- 
periment worth trying,” said the Behemoth, with his imper- 
turbable good-humor. “I will put a case hypothetically. 
We can imagine a gentleman of your rank and antecedents, 
unfortunately very much involved, but whose good stars 


tome.” And so saying he handed a balance-sheet to Dash-| have given him # compensation in the shape of a young 
wood, who took it with manifest reluctance, and ran his eye | cousin, very pretty, amiable and easily managed, who is 


notoriously the heiress of a very rich and childless old lady 


“T suppose it’s all right: indeed I’m sure it is,’ he an-|of yank. We can fancy, also, that this young cousin is of a 


sensitive spirit. and truthful nature—such things are—and 
feels herself bound by a promise to marry, obtained from her 


“Are you a witch, or what?” cried Dashwood, jumping 


“Did I know that?” rejoined the Jew. ‘Excuse me if I 


by, yes,” said Dashwood ruefully; ‘‘it is a lump of} complete you sentence. My very dear sir, it is a part of ~ 
money. You are not in a hurry for it back again, I hope, | business to know something about the past life of those wit 


whom I deal. Little birds whisper in my ear—the queerest 


“ Not in a hurry; certainly not; I never am in that,” said| things. By-the-by, that was’ a fortunate accident that made 
his host, as he laid his plump white hand upon the green mo-| you heir to the baronetcy—about the poor little boy, I mean.” 
rocco of the writing-table, and slowly twisted his signet- 


“Fortunate, do you callit? I don’t say that myself,” 
answered Dashwood, with a slight change of color—this 
time from red to pule. 

“ Perhaps not,” said the Baron airily ; “ but—forgive the 
apparent want of feeling in my remark—you must have 


“About me! and why?” asked Dashwood, whose heart | thought it. They doso,even in the best families. When 


old Lord Crustham (what port he had, and what a temper !) 
was taken with his jlast fatal attack of apoplexy, Tom 


the various methods to whick you have resorted for staving | Crumpwise, the eldest son, happened, for a wonder, to be in 
off the day of payment,” explained the Behemoth. “I| the house at Crustham, to give, or sell, his signature for cut- 
am afraid you have not quite kept faith with me, Sir Fred- | ting off the entail of some portion of the property. Tom 


and his noble papa were not on what is called good terms, 


* What do you mean?” asked Dashwood, flushing to the | the heir leading a scrambling life in London on the strength 
roots of his hair, and smoothing back his heavy moustache. |of post-obits; and the owner manifesting some desire to 
Bad as he was, and low as he had fallen, a charge of false-| knock his son down with his gouty crutch, or to fling foot- 
hood made directly to his face did rouse in him some spirit of | stools at him, when they did meet. However, in so urgent 


acase as this, of course filial duty prevailed, and the Honor- 


The Behemoth waved his white hand. “I mean,” he said | able Tom sent off a mounted groom to gallop for Dr. Flebot- 
quietly, “and you must pardon a poor foreigner who speaks| ham, the nearest medical man. The horse which the ser- 


vant took was a spavined brute—they had the stable in a 


between the documents signed by you to content Longtick | wretched state at Crustham, at that time; it is better now— 
and Sons, and certain assurances which you gave me when | which fell lame on the macadamised road ; and, to cut short 
first I had the gratification to make your acquaintance. It|a long story, when the doctor did come, he might as well 
appears”—and here he fluttered over first one sheet of paper, | have brought the undertaker along with him. ‘I sat watch- 
and then another— that you have signed bills, bonds, aud so| ing at the window,’ Tom said to me when we settled scores, 
on, for the firm in question, although your memory did not| as he described his sensations while the old lord lay battling 
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time.” And so it was.” 


as I said before, not marry ?” asked he again. 


reply. “ Lady Livingston never liked me. 


she was before ; but for some shoit time 


as for her opproval of my marriage with Alice’ —— 


might be less faint-hearted. 
fear to play! 
young lady for a sure, if reluctant, ally already. 


Miss Fleming, another master for Heavitree Hall. 
that! 


penny, if need be ; and see if yonder doting old dame disin- 


yourself.” As he ceased speaking, he touched a spring in 
the table before him,and out flew a secret drawer, from 
which he selected two or three slim-looking documents 
neatly tied with red tape, and formally indorsed. “ You 
will be so kind, Sir Frederick,” he said, “as to sign this, 
having reference to the purchase-money of your commission ; 
and this, which gives me a lien on certain securities that be- 
longed to Sir George, your grandfather, and of which you 
gave me a list at the commencement of our dealings. In re 
turn, here are two hundred pounds in money, and your dis- 
honvured acceptances redeemed from Longtick and Sons. 
Mind, you only mortgage your securities, and, on certain 
terms, can redeem them. 
look over thesc papers——Ah, well! You would not, I 
think, have been informed that the conditions are too oner- 
ous, under the circumstances. 
what more speculative: it engages you, under heavy forfeit- 
ure, torepay to Jacob, Baron Swartz, for value received, withi:: 
twelve calendar months of the decease of the Dowager Lady 
Livingston, sixteen thousand pounds sterling. You see | 
count very much on your success with Miss Fleming.” 

For a while Dashwood demurred. The magnitude of the 
sum staggered him somewhat. “It’s more than three years’ 
rentel of the Heavitree property,” he blurted out. 


in those delicious English three per cents, the stability of 
which we Aliens envy,” said the Baron. “It is a point on 
which [admit of no compromise. Come, sir, peace or war? 


negotiations except through Mr. Levi of Cursitor Street ?— 
thought so. Here is a pen.” 
name wherever the Behemoth’s finger pointed. 

“ Now, dear friend,” said the money-lender, “ a bit of good 
advice’ at parting. Press your suit. Reraember your Eng- 
lish adage, that faint heart never won fairlady. And now, 
good-bye, Sir Frederick, and good-luck to your wooing !” 

CHAPTER XIX.—MR,. GOODEVE’S RETURN HOME. 
The senior partner in the very eminent firm of Goodeve 
and Glegg was, it has been previously mentioned, entering 
on a period of intellectual decadence, and by no means as 
good a man of business as he bad been. 
of course, be unreasonable enough to expect those family 


I 


legal learning, to know much of law. They do know, how- 
ever, all sorts of things that it is very useful to know—when 
terms begin and end; what goes before a Vice-chancellor, 
and what before a judge in chambers; and all about filing 
bills in Equity and putting in pleas at law; and which are 
the serviceable functionaries, masters, chief clerks, referees, 
and so on. In Mr. Glegg’s view of the matter, old Mr, Good- 
eve occasionally made slips in these particulars, though at 
the same time continuing to appropriate the lion’s share of 
the profits. Thexe was also an imputation that Mr. Good- 
eve was unreasonably avaricious, considering the means at 
his disposal. The old gentleman was no doubt very well 
off; but, then, a man must be singularly fortunate, or unfor- 
tunate, if he does not tind some one ready and willing to 
spend his superfluity for him. Such was the case with the 
attorney, who was a widower, living in an old house in or 
near Kensington, with an old maiden sister to keep house for 
him. His two daughters were married, and to husbands who 
had nothing beyond their pay, and sundry olive-branches to 
provide for; and Samuel Goodeve, who had been an indul_ 
gent father, and was now a doting grandfather, had 
Plenty of employment for his spare cash. 


those who are apt to exceed in point of stylish expendi- 
ture. Mr. Goodeve was fond of walking. It did him good, 


fast down the hill of time. 


of the air and bearing of a young man. 


was nothing wrong in this; and after all, the aged beau 


cab. 


some distance from his own abode. 


starting with renewed activity after each of these halts. 


his purpose as the sleuth-hound on the trail of a deer. 


“If J take so much risk on myself,” burst in the Baron, in 
a higher key, as he laid his forefinger on the papers, “ you 
What! king, queen, and as 
many trump cards as you could wish for, dealt to you, and 
My experience tells me that the young gene- 
rally get the better of the old, nowadays, and you have the 
It may be 
that the dewager would prefer to select another husband for 
What of 
Press your advantage; marry your cousin, without 4 


herits her darling because she has wedded a prodigal like 


If you would like your solicitor to 


Here is another bond, some- 


“ Yes, my dear sir; but you forget the sum in the funds, 


Will you sign, or shall 1 ring the bell, and decline further 


And Dashwood signed his 


No expert would, 


soliciters whom all ladies regard as mines and marvels of 


Then, according to Glegg, his respectable partner was a 
trifle too saving—a species of crime and grouncdof offense to 


he said, braced his nerves, and kept him from going too 
In truth, the worthy man had 
still retained a share of personal vanity of a harmless kind ; 
and being tall, and having been considered well-looking and 
somewhat of a dandy in his youth, he yet aflected somewhat 
You could see in 
the care with which he dressed himself, in the jauntiness of 
his walk, and the liveliness of Iris discourse when emanci- 
pated from the trammels of the office, that he still fancied 
himself Beau Goodeve of the pre-Reform Bill epoch! There 


after walking part of the way, occasionally made out the 
journey from Bedford Row to Kensington with the aid of a 


The yellow sky had faded already from golden orange to a 
pale tint like that of the tawny wild-cattle of our British 
breed, and was losing the last flush of its after-glow, when 
Mr. Goodeve found himself slightly fatigued, and still at 
He began to hesitate as 
to whether he should or should not perform the rest of the 
distance on wheels, and ended by walking on, pausing at in- 
tervals to look into this or that shop-window, and always 


Behind him, at a considerable distance indeed, was a dark- 
featured young man, strong, swift, and as firmly bent upon 
Now 
and then, when some favorable opportunity occurred of look- 
ing ahead from amidst a knot of the foot-passengers, Bruce 
Larpent ventured to step forth and satisfy himself that the 
feeble figure of his employer was still visible in front of him; 


but as soon as this inspection was over, he fell back as be-| was very well spoken and deferential, and he had called| they bore him to the chemist’s shop close by, and tried to 
fore. It would have been a grievous blunder to have allowed | Glegg an understrapper. It would never do to show a want , administer sal-volatile first, and then brandy, they could not 
some accidental turning of Mr. Goodeve’s head to enable|of energy before one who so well knew the difterence| get a drop of either stimulant to pass his firmly clenched 
that gentleman to recognise his faithful clerk, Daniel Davis, | between the head of the firm and his junior partner. 
who had ostensibly gone home from the office hours since. 


between life and death, ‘and I felt it was a race against | Nearer by far to Mr. Goodeve was a loosely-hung young fel-| vant matter, what you have tosay,” was Mr. Goodeve’s 


low in the attire of a stable-helper, and wearing a round cap | gracious announcement. 


Dashwood made no comment on this agreeable anecdote, of that pattern so much «flected by the hangers-on of livery- | 
and the Behemoth lightly glided from the subject. “ Why,| men and horse-dealers, and he, too, regulated his pace by | 


“Thank you, sir! If I do travel out of the record, I must 
rely on your superior legal experience to keep me to the 


| that of the eminent solicitor. Some paces ahead there slowly | point,” returned the shabby applicant; and the two passed 


begin a job; while the taller and slighterin build was in 
working-clothes, and, by the smears on his elbows, was pro- 
bably a house-painter or whitewasher. On the opposite side 
of the road walked a shambling figure in rusty black, and 
carrying an umbrella, and this last-mentioned personage 
never once glanced ostensibly at Mr. Goodeve, at Bruce, at 
the stable-lad, or at the broad shouldered “ navvy” and his 
companion, the whitewasher, yet never once relaxed his 
stealthy vigilance as he pressed on. : 

It was growing dark. Mr. Goodeve was obviously getting 
weary, and he had cast more than one inquiring glance to- 
wards some passing omnibus, the conductor of which hailed 
him with upraised finger and sharp voice. But there was 
every prospect of his getting a cab that was crawling for 
custom, and which might set him down before coming to his 
own door, by which Le might save his character as a pedes- 
trian. 1t was an unwise piece of vanity. Bruce Larpent, 
still heedful not to be seen, grew visibly anxious as he 
watched the irregular movements of his employer; and the 
man in rusty black stepped briskly out, shot ahead, and let 
his umbrella fall, stooping instantly to recover it. 

Just abreast of the spot at which the man in rusty black 
had dropped his umbrella, there was a narrow opening, as of 
a lane, court, or alley, where two dead walls swallowed up 
the yellow light of the strect-lamp, and where no windows 
looked blankly out upon the passers-by. Farther on, doubt- 
less, dwellings were to be found ; but the mouth of the alley 
gaped, dull and blurred, as the half-open jaws of some mon- 
strous alligater, seen in twilight among the cane-brakes, 
without a sign of life or movement within. Down this by- 
place, the two men walking in front, the whitewasher and 
the bundle-bearing excavator, unhesitatingly dived. So 
soon as they were well within it, the latter broke silence. 

“ Well, here it is at last. You get along as far as the cor- 
ner there, and if a child comes, or a woman, try to scare ’em 
back. If it’s men, give the office—d’ye hear? This’ll serve 
my turn.” 

And so saying, he squeezed his brawny person iuto a nar- 
row doorway that probably communicated with some rarely 
visited garden, about six paces from the mouth of the alley. 
Almost at the same moment the man in black came quickly 
across the street, and shambling up to Mr. Goodeve, said, iu 
a tone of most respectful earnestness: “1 beg your pardon, 
sir, for this freedom.—No, I'm not a beggar,” he added 
hastily, for in London this,form {of address is usually the 
mendicant’s prelude ; “ but I have followed you for some time, 
without daring to address you, although | have that to say 
which is important to us both, I do assure you, sir.” 

“ What can you possibly have to say to me, my man—-of a 
nature, I mean, to interest me?” asked Mr. Goodeve incredu- 
lously. The greatest city in the world is the one in which 
men come to be the most d’strustful of strangers; and Mr. 
Goodeve was a Londoner of the pure breed. 

“Jt concerns others, sir, than you and me,” said the shabby 
man, with meek persistency, “ and a client of yours, sir, most 
of all. You would be sorry afterwards, if you were to refuse 
to hear me.” 

The stable-lad was gazing admiringly at the blue, crimson, 
and emeraldine bottles in a chemist’s window, softly whis- 
tling as he gazed. Bruce Larpent, who had pulled out his 
watch, was comparing it with the clock conspicuous over the 
counter of a baker next door. 

“You should come to my office, my friend, if you really 
have anything to communicate,” rejoined the lawyer, very 
stifly. “ You know me, of course ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Goodeve, well do I know you,” exclaimed the 

shabby man; “and often, little as you noticed me, have I 
been to your place in happier days, with blue bags, and red 
bags, and forms of process. I was a quill-driver, though 
now obliged to get a living by odd jobs, and known to most 
about Gray’s Inn Lane—Tooter by name, sir—and my em- 
ployers once went so far as generously to promise me my 
articles. And I have been at your oftice, sir, two or three 
times; but, bless me! those young gentlemen wouldn’t take 
in my humble name. It was: ‘ On, you wait till Mr. Glegg 
comes out! or: ‘Mr. Glegg, perhaps, will hear what you 
have to say.’ Now, Ido like to deal with principals, sir, 
and not understrappers.” 
A year or two before, had Mr. Goodeve heard his partuer, 
Mr. Glegg, described by the highly ignominious epit set of an 
understrapper, and by such a one as the audacious speaker, 
he would have administered his severest rebuke to the 
offender. But vanity is very potent, and Glegg had snubbed 
his senior sorely, and Glegg had done his best to supplant 
him in the position of working head of the firm; so it was 
music to his ears to hear his officious colleague thus con- 
temptuously spoken of, even by such lips as those of Tooter, 
whilom of Gray’s Inn Lane. 

He did not care then to take up the cudgels for Glegg the 
absent, but mildly remarked: “ Perhaps your best plan 
would be to send me a written statement of the case what- 
ever it is.” 

“Tm afraid, Mr. Goodeve, sir, 'd make a poor hand +f 
that,” said the other; “ but if you'd condescend to step aside 
with me one moment—just a step or so down this alley here, 
, has it might be—to be out of the pushing street, I'd answer al! 
your questions, and rely on your well-known sense of what's 
right to do the liberal thing by me when all is substantiated 
and cleared up.” 

Mr. Goodeve hesitated, as a good many thoughts passed 
through his head. Should he bid this man call at his house ? 
No; for that might alarm Sister Hannab, and cause gossip 
among the servants—the stranger's outward aspect being 
such as is commonly associated with Private Inquiry Offices, 
not with the residences of family solicitors. And at Bedford 
Row, the obtrusive Glegg might burst in upon him, and 
perhaps irsist on lecturing his senior as to the etiquette of 
the very select branch of the profession to which they 
belonged. It was irregular—very irregular. But this long- 
necked, shambling person in mouldy black, and a wisp of 
dubious white about it, was very like a good many confiden- 
tial clerks out of place—and confidential clerks sometimes 
have things worth hearing to tell; and if Samuel Goodeve 
could steal a march on Glegg, and «stonish him, why, matters 
might go more pleasantly in working hours. And the man 





“T will hear, if you will be quick, and not dwell on irrele- 


“Tf you know so much, you must know more,” was the trudged along a couple of men, the sturdier of whom, a light | into the darkling mouth of the alley, and were swallowed 

She has been a} Dundle flung over his shoulder, and clad in a suit of light- 
trifle more civil since I came home from Canada than ever | coloured. slops, resembled a railway navigator on his way to 
past I hav: met black 
looks whenever I gu down to that dreary jai of hers; and 


up, as it were, by the gloom within. 

Bruce Larpent had pocketed his watch, and was now 
somewhat at a loss for some ostensible occupation, when he 
saw the two figures disappear within the shadow of the 
walls ; and immediately afterwards the stable-lad sauntered 
forward, and stood at the entrance of the alley, chewing his 
straw with the same languid air of satisfaction as before. 
The dark young clerk could hear the low hum of voices for, 
perkaps, the third of a minute, from the gloomy space within 
the shelter of the walls; then they ceased. What was that? 
A cry—stifled in the very moment of its utterance, and suc- 
ceeded by a gurgling moan, a sound of scuffling, the stamping 
of feet, and acrash. Then a dead silence—a horrid stillness, 
that contrasted painfully with wheat had gone before. Lar- 
peot’s heart gave one great bound, and then so intently did 
he listen fiat his very breathing was suspended. But no 
sound reached his ears. The stable-lad had shrunk back, as 
if to avoid observation, into the lane, and nothing was to be 
seen except a pair of [rish basketwomen, with their heavy 
load of oranges, plodding back from the suburbs of gentility 
to the brisker market afforded by the vicinity of the theatres, 
and the cabs ard carts that rattled by at regular intervals. 
The suspense grew to be almost more than the listener could 
endure. 

“A cowardly business at Lest!” he muttered. 
for my part, 1 were well out of it. Old, and sickly, and 
always kind, in his odd way, to me. But self-preservation is 
a law that overrides all others, and better as it is, than to 
stand in the dock.” 

He ceased speaking, for now forth from the alley came a 
lean, loosely-built figure in dark clothes, shambling rapidly 
along towards him. 

“ No questions !” hissed out Craney as he ran past; “ off to 
the Birdcatchers’, but not by the same road as I take. Go by 
Sloane Street—I know a shorter cut.” 

And he was gone, darting up the nearest by-street with the 
alacrity of a rabbit diving into a burrow. Bruce was, as it 
has been said, swift of foot: but when he beheld the lamp of 
variegated glass shining in front of a villainous-looking 
Chelsea public-house, that bore the apparently innocent title 
of the Birdcatchers’ Arms, the many-colored light fell upon 
the thin white face of the man in shabby black, the treach- 
erous Tooter of Gray’s Inn, and stained it with unnatural 
blotches of red, and blue, and orange. 

“Hist! there are too many chance customers inside here 
for any safe conversation,” said Craney, panting as he rubbed 
his heated. brow: “come round the corner. There isn’t a 
soul in sight.” 

And accordingly Larpent followed into a dark and deserted 
by-lane, where the tv7o seemed as much alone together as it 
they had been in a desert. 

“Ts it done?” asked Bruce hoarsely, after two ineffectual 
attempts to speak. “I hope he’s not dead ?” 

“No, no—certainly not,” coolly replied the more hardened 
miscreant before him; “ but his doctor will have a tidy bill 
against him before he’s patched up again.” 

There was a pause. Sreney was the first to break it. 

“ We had better separate,” he said ; “ ve’ve been seen here 
together already ; and there’s a lot of half-bred young thieves 
here would sell their own fathers for half-a-crown. If you 
want me, a line to the old address will do. You'd better get 
home yourself, unless you like to drop in at bars and theatre 
half-price, first, and manage to make the people iemember 
you. Ican shift for myself. And now, sir, ’'m a man of 
my word; and here’s the banker’s pass-book, and here’s every 
scrap of paper—bar two flimsies for a fiver apiece—that we 
found in our man’s possession. Good-bye to you, Mr. Lar- 
pent; and the best thing that can happen to you will be 
never to see this precious countenance of mine again.” 

The pair of confederates then parted, the shabby man in 
black slinking through endless thoroughfares, where, beneath 
the blinking gas-lamps, he became but a unit in the congeries 
of shabby men in black; while Bruce Larpent, disregarding 
the recommendation to visit theatres and houses of enter- 
tainment, walked quickly homewards to Great Eldon Street. 
The work of that night weighed more heavily upon Lim than 
did the memory of that violent deed, which had made him, 
like Cain, a wanderer. That might be called wild justice, 
but this was blackest treachery. 

Meanwhile, there was quiet—the quiet of the grave—in 
that sequestered alley whither Mr. Goodeve had in evil hour 
been induced to follow the too persuasive Tooter of Gray’s 
Inn. It was not a place of muck resort; but the police did 
occasionally visit it, and presently, B 42, going his customary 
round, stamped into the alley, and seeing a sort of elongated 
black bundle lying, with a white face upturned, upon the 
flags, drew his lantern, aud turned the red lens of his bull’s- 
eye on the prostrate form. 

* Drunk ‘and incapable,” were the words which rose to ' ‘> 
lips, and such was indeed the primary inference. Ex 
person who has dropped down from the effects of sunstr 
fits, or fatigue, is drunk and incapable, according to Scot: * 
Yard philosophy, until the divisional surgeon and a cor: 
inquest prove a shaking and a cell to be improper cur 
apoplexy or asphyxia. But as he stooped over the bo>® 
the supposed votary of Bacchus, B 42 caught sight of a ‘% 
smear of something dark, and wet, andyed on the wall | be 
which lay the helpless figure. mle 

* Robbery from the person with violence!” cxclaime ‘Y 
policeman, brightening up immensely, as might a doctor 
found a case of pitiful nettlerash develop itself into a spotte. 
fever of the rarest and most medieval type. At once he 
stepped forth into the street, and, by signals, presently 
invoked the aid of a sergeant and three brethren of the ‘en 
and bracelet, by whom a stretcher was procuced for ,, by the 
veyance of Mr. Goodeve. { protec- 

That luckles3 solicitor was picked up, a mer — -re ob- 
wreck of a man, a smear of blood on bis right temple, little 
clots of gore staining his immaculate shirt-front, and marring 
the symmetry of his trim iron-gray whiskers. ILis pockets 
were turned inside out; and his hat, which lay at some dis- 
tance, was crushed and broken, but his name was written 
inside it; and his address was on the cards, in a plain little 

case of Russia leather, the only article of portable property 
| which those who rifled him had flung disdainfully aside. He 
| moaned feebly as they lifted him, and tried to put his hand 
to his injured head; but his eyes were closed; and though 
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teeth. 
“ Watch, purse, papers, handkerchief, no doubt, all gone ” 
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said the sergeant, as he closed his note-book; “and that’s | alcoholic fermentation—that is to say the transformation of a 
an ugly knock on the head; while you can see the blue | sweet matter into alcohol. This operation forms the base of 
prints of fingers on his throat, poor gentleman. Regular the fabrication of liquors, which, in one form or another, 
garrotting case, and old hands atit,no doubt. Let us get every nation employs as a drink. The juice of the grape, of 
him home at once.” | the maple and palm trees; beer from sprouted barley, cider 
Home they bore him then, and he was laid on his own bed,| from apples, hydromel from honey, sour-milk used by the 
amidst the exclamations of his weeping household; and | Tartars—all owe their intoxicating qualities to alcohol, and 
there he lay, breathing heavily. \this substance is formed in them by the fermentation of 
* He won't die, doctor, will he?” asked his haggard sister, | sugary particles. 
hours after, when the surgeon came, with thoughtful face,| The process may be ubserved very clearly in the reaction 
down-stairs, after doing all that skill could suggest. | of yeast on grape-sugar or glocuse: this is dissolved in water, 
“No, Miss Goodeve; I hope—I think that he will live,” | and about a fiftieth part of its weight of beer-yeast is added 
answered the doctor. “It is rather for his memory that I|to it; the temperature being maintained at thizty degrees. 


fezr. A man of his time of life can hardly bear with im-|Soon the glucose begins to decompose inte alcohol and car- 
punity such a shock as this has been.” 


bonic acid, which disengages itself in little bubbles. The 
| movement ceases when all the sugar disappears, which gene- 
rally occurs after an interval of twenty-four or thirty-six 
hours. It may be asked, what are the properties of the fer- 
ment whose action is so powerful? Examined through a 
microscope, yeast seems to be formed of little globules, rather 
in various liquids, the result being a very extraordinary elongated, of almost infinitesimal dimensions, These glo- 
change of condition. But it is not generally considered that | les are organised cells, and may be classed as a kind of 
the change is flected by inherent chemical forces, and that |C'YPtogame; placed in sweet liquid, they excite fermenta- 
fermentation has much to do in the structure of plants and |", and at the same time bud and multiply. New globules 
animals ; or, in other words, that fermentation is the agency | *"® found beside the first, and increase in size by forming 

appointed by Divine power to effect the wonderful transform- | More and more extended branches. eae 
ations taking place in living as well as in many kinds of dead |_, Leven is, then, an org mised being ; chemicalty, it is con- 
matter. In this view, the subject assumes a very grand cha- | stituted by a mixture of an azoted, albuminoid body and a 
racter. Existence, we may say in a metaphor, is but one lone | principle identical in its nature with the ligneous matter of 
fermentation, in every process of which a drama is carried | wood ; containing, however, more traces of phosphate and 
for particular ends. In particular functions of living beings, | !®% Alcoholic fermentation is hastened and made more easy 
some things may be foun’ which are exactly like ordinary | UY the direct addition of yeast from beer ; but it operates also 
fermentation. Let us go a little into the matter, touching ss | sweet liquids under the influence of other azotic matters, 
Z when these substances are favorable to the spontaneous pro- 


lightly as possible on scientific technicalities. | : Aa ane 
By infivitely multiplying and varying the combination of | duction of leaven, and contain its elements. This accounts 
i c . for the fact, that the juice of the grape, clear at the time 


atoms, chemical action gives birth to a great number of : : : 
bodies; but these substances are generally distinguished from | W400 it ruus from the vat, begins te work as soon as it comes 
those of the inorganic kingdom by their instability. The |'2 Contact with the air, and changes into alcohol ; whilst the 
particles group themselves, and form edifices, the balance of |*20ted matters contained in the grape-skin give birth to 
which is deranged or modified by the slightest influences. | !€4¥e", Which separates itself under the form of a deposit and 
These alterations may be produced in various ways by che- | *® insoluble pellicle. When to a sweet syrup are added azotic 
mica! or physical agents. A high temperature, for instance, matters analogous to albumen, to certain phosphates, and an 
destroys all organic substances ; the saccharine principles are | !™Ponderable trace of leaven, this develops itself by borrow- 
decomposed before the heat reaches two hundred degrees, |S is materials from the surrounding substances. It is not 
sometimes below a hundred ; and those composed of albumen | CVE Recessary that those last should be of organic origin ; it 
are much less stable. is sufficient if they contain azote: the phenomenon is alse 

Taking three hundred degrees as a point of departure, most | Produced when ammoniacal salts replace albutninoid matters, 
complex organic substances begin to divide and resolve them- | It is strange that the albumen, or white of egg, is,on the con- 
selves into a more simple composition. It is not heat alone | “ty, Not fit to furnish the materials for leaven. ; 
which works out these changes; certain things are endowed| The birth and multiplication of leaven have furnished 
with the power of provoking and modifying the composition arguments to the partisans of spontaneous generation, M. 
of the organisms amidst which they are placed. These are | Pasteur, who is a strong opponent of the doctrine, appears to 
ferments. That which characterises them is, that they act in have demonstrated that these appearances must be attributed 
a very small compass, are of light weight, aud do not seem to | the atmosphere, the dust of which is mingled with the 
intervene chemically—that is to say by their own elements, seeds of cryptogames of the same order as those of leaven. 
in the phenomena which they excite. From very early ages, In truth, fermentation is not developed in vegetable liquids 
the particular part which ferments play has been known, the | Which have been boiled so as to destroy all tbe germs which 
leaven necessary to reise bread oflering a very familiar ex- | ight fall from the atmosphere; neither does it take place 
ample. when these liquids are in jars hermetically sealed, or when it 

They are all composed of four organic elements : oxygen, | ©!" only penetrate at a temperature sufficiently high to de- 
hydrogen, carbon, and azote ; these are matters of animal or | Sy Seeds aad eggs. Another plan has been tried by strain- 
vegetable origin which are susceptible of undergoing spon- | '%8 the air *hrough a ‘ong tube filled with cotton, which 
taneous decomposition, sometimes called putrefaction. To | tained all the solid particles; the same negative result was 
make the importance of these ferments more clearly under- arrived at, whilst the cotton, when placed in a fermentable 
stood, it is sufficient to say that they occur not oniy in the |!!440r, being enriched with seeds, developed the ordinary 
phenomena of death, or the decomposition ‘of livieg organ- growths. Chemists have also distinguished by the help of 
isms, but in every act of vitality. ee the spores capable of producing fermentation 

Ju the vegetable kingdom, germination is closely assimi- : 
lated to P..tcorer Roy ‘Fas seed tnclosss some pentieies of | _M. Pouchet, Professor Owen, and Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
azole, which, under peculiar circumstances of dampness, heat, who are the leaders of the battle on the other side, have also 
or the influence of the air, act on the other parts of the seed; tried experiments of a similar kind, and with the greatest 
the vegetable functions are distributed and regulated by de- | Care, yet have come to an opposite conclusion, and affirm that 
grees, thanks to the metamorphosis accomplished by fermen- the conversion of dead matter into living beings is continu- 
tation, and the plant begins to grow. The ripening of fruit |*!!y going on everywhere at the present time. Moulds, mil- 
is equally due to the presence of a ferment ; and finally, the dews, parasites, infusoria, fermentation, or the theoretic 
last tre nsformation of the vegetable, when it is destroyed, and molecules of zymotic dise ase, often arise without any recog- 
its organs are worn out, is accomplished under the influence nisable cause, and without apparent origin, from pre-exist- 
of fermenting matters. In the animal kingdom, the compli-|&2C¢S. of a like nature with themselves, The professors 
cation of vital phenomena is greater ; but it is not questioned adhering to cach of these doctrines are among the most dis- 
that the putrefaction of the corpse, the digestion, the dissolu- tinguished in science, and equally command respect; during 
tion of food by the saliva and other liquids, the action of the | e next thirty years, the quesiion will probably have assumed 
pancreatic fluid on fat bodies, the gastric juice on azotic food, | * VeTY diflesent phase, and the wisest way is not to form any 
and finally, the much-to-be-feared effects arising from venom, | Stfong Opinion on one side or the other, ; 

It might be argued that the liviag animal is nothing but a 


miasma, and virus of every kind, are in reality only more or “le 3 : - 
less esmplex forms of fermertation. Thus, it is impossible vessel where reaction is always going on, an inclosed field 
where chemical and physical forces carry on a perpetual con- 


to exaggerate its importance when it intervenes in all physio- | ™. : 

logical actions, from the fecundation of the germ to the | “ict; and when it has been shown that the appearances of 

retur. of all that composes the corpse to common lifeless fecundation, nutrition, death itself, are only ordinary fermen- 
tations, where, then, is the seat of those mysterious forces 


matte: 

Fermentation has always been looked upon as an inter- which are named will, instinct, desire, and, when man is 
medi:te phenomenon between chemical and vital action ; it | T@acbed, conscience? Are we nothing but laboratories, che- 
represents one of the fundamental mechanisms to which we | @ical and physical microcosms, in which matter tries her 
must have recourse for the interpretation of many chemical | ™0St delicate combinations, but also her most transitory ? 
changes which are effected in organised beings. How, then, The materialist may say so, and mase man a docile slave, a 
can these curious appearances be explained without banish: | Miserable plaything of the forces which move and transform 
ing them from chemistry? It may be done by uniting them | the inorganic world ; abasing one by one all the barriers that 

r ; our pride bas placed between us and the rest of the universe ; 


* -"* tare generally called acts of presence, or cf contact, of : : aegee 

‘various examples could be given in relation to solid | but when he has made all his experiments, there is still an 
‘:e substances. impenetrable mystery. Science may analyse our relations to 
‘-¢ from these, we will compare the appearances of matter, take its measures, and discover tLe laws which regu- 
‘ination of plants with those the chemist ean produce | te the world; but in every Phenomenon, humble as it may 
‘oratory ; the series of natural with artificial pheno- | ¥&, two ideas present themselves, upon which experimental 
‘ philosophy has no hold; the essence ot the substance modified, 
and the force which provokes these modifications. The out- 
side, the appearances, are what come under cognisance : the 
true and substantial reality escapes investigation. The 
wortby task of philosupby is to consider the particular forces 
whose eflects are analysed as issuing from one first, eternal, 
necessary source vf movement and centre of all action. In 
this point of view, created beings are the changing forms of 
a divine idea composed of two parts; first, the divine sub- 
stance endowed with intelligence and will; the second, the 
material, in which our passions show their strength. Science 
throws her light on the latter, whils* religion shows us the 

reality of those facts which rest only in the Divine thought. 


_——-_—__————-_ 
BY RAIL TO INDIA. 


Within living memory the ordinary route to India was by 
sailing vessels round the Cape of Good Hope; then came 
the overland route through Egypt, with steamers from South- 
ampton to Alexandria, and from Suez to Bombay and other 
Indian ports. Latterly, the transit of merchandise by the 
Suez canal has much simplified commercial intercourse with 
the East; and so has the establishment of telegraphic com- 
munication. One thing leads to another. A demand is 
rising for a railway all the way across Europe and Asia to 
Calcutta. It is wished that a traveller may enter a railway 


To be continued. 


——_>___—_ 
CURIOSITIES OF FERMENTATION. 
Every one knows what is meant by fermentation, as shown 














ed of a plant incloses a certain starchy matter and an 

erment, called diastase. Under the influence of the 

ue starch is changed into dextrine, a substance which 

‘same chemical composition ; and finally the dextrine 

watess to itself the elements of water, and becomes glu- 

. oc) Or gerape-sugar: this is how sugar takes its rise in ger- 

minating seeds, and there can never be fermertation without 

‘he presence of sugar. When the chemist wishes to reproduce 

* s»,naratus the delicate phenomena which operate in 

Co. f plants, he takes starch, washes it in water, and 

Stil, ‘astase, which he has extracted from sprouted 

‘ *arms this mixture at a rather high temperature, 

and on the ‘starch is dissolved into dextrine ; this progres- 

sivel: change:s into grape-sugar. There is no necessity in 

working this Jransformation to borrow the azoted ferment 

froma vegetable; it may be obtained by the help ef an acid, 

whici, by simiple contact, and without uniting itself to the 

Slave, or giving up any of its own elements, changes the 

starch into de:<trine and grape-sugar at the temperature of a 
hundred degreres. 

Thus the c hemist imitates exactly all that passes in the 
germination of. plants. In the liver ot animals, it has been 
shown that th’.s organ is the true seat of a sugar formation ; 
but all the ap,nearances of fermentstion are not so easy to 
jmitate as the simple effects of germination ; for example, 

















carriage, say at Ostend, and by means of sleeping, eating, 
and other accommodations, |e carried forward comfortably 
and speedily without change until he finds himself at his 
destination on the banks of the Hoogly. A very pretty pro- 
posal, but how is the thing to be done? It is about that we 
are going to speak. Far greater wonders than a railway to 
Calcutta have been accomplished by engineers within the 
last thirty years; and we do not despair of this wonder 
being cflected slso—when money can be got to do it. 

Those whose attention has not been directed to the sub- 
ject, will perhaps be struck with a feeling of surprise on 
learning that no fewer than three schemes are afoot for con- 
structing thegproposed railway to Calcutta, and that they are 
put forward by engineers of different nations—France, Eng- 
land, and Russia being rival candidates for the great work. 
The difference between the Russian scheme and the others is 
very considerable, and if carried out, would render the access 
to the East through the territory, and under the control, of 
the Czar—an atrangement against which various important 
reasons could be given. Still let us look at the scheme. It 
is proposed that the railway should enter Russia from the 
Austrian frontier, and after traversing the south of the 
county, be carried across the Caucasus range to the town of 
Tiflis, and thence to the river Aras, which forms the boun- 
cary-line between Russian and Persian territory. The diffi- 
culties oflered by these mountains overcome, the line would 
strike for Tauris, to which place there is already a coach- 
road, which might easily be utilised for the iron-way, and 
thus avoid a considerable amount of work and expense. 
Tauris is one of the largest cities throughout Persia, and 
possesses a certain amount of conmerce at the present time, 
while its junction with Europe would give a great impetus to 
mereantile and social activity. The local traffic upon this 
section of the line is expected to amount to so great a 
desideratum as to rapidly pay off the expenses of its forma- 
tion. Leaving Tauris, the next town of importance touched 
by the railway would be Kaswin, after which would come 
the capital of the country, Teheran, and Ispahan some three 
hundred miles further south. Bender-abbas, a town upon the 
Persian Gulf, which in the seventeenth century was the seat 
of considerable commerce, would be the terminus for the 
railway, at least for the present, passengers and merchandise 
being carried on to India by water, either by means of the 
existing service, improved ani extended, or by the organisa- 
tion of a special line of steamers. The distance from 
Bender-abbas to Bombay is something like two thousand five 
hundred miles. 

This is certainly « considerable gap in the proposed com- 
munication, but the originators claim that in avoiding the 
wild and uncivilised region of Beloochistan, with its half- 
savage inhabitants, aa advantage would be gained in the way 
of safety and diminished cost of construction, which would 
more than compensate for the delay and trouble of trans- 
ferring merchandise from trai1 to steamer. Persia, as will 
be seen, is by this scheme traversed from north to south, and 
its chief towns are brought into connection with each other, 
thus affording very great facilities for the development of the 
country, altogether missed ia the French and English pro- 
positions, which would cross the kingdom of Persia from 
east to west, through a district offering no chance of revenue 
from local traflic. This question of local revenue is, in fact, 
one of the most important considerations in the Russian 
scheme, and, as all railway-men can testify, very rightly so, 
for it stands to reason that if the ultimate profits of the rail- 
way depended solely upon the carrying of mercbandise from 
one continent to the other, without attention to the cultiva- 
tion of intermediate traffic, the shareholders would have to 
wait a very long time indeed for a dividend. Beyond the 
points already alluded to, the originators of the Russian pro- 
ject claim that their scheme, by embracing the existing ruail- 
ways in Russia, would render the expenditure of time and 
capital infinitely less than would-be necessitated by the 
adoption of either of the rival plans; that castern products 
would be brought more directly into the European market, 
and vice versa ; and lastly, on national grounds, they rely 
greatly upon the advantages which would naturally accrue 
to Russia, were the new access to the east to be established in 
Muscovite territory. 

So much for the project of a railway through Russia, 
which at best leaves a great gap to be filled up by ocean 
steamers, and is hence imperfect. Next comes the French 
scheme. By it, the railway is to pass through Afghanistan 
from India, and piece on with Russian railways at the Black 
Sea. To a plan of this kind there are grave objections, 
social, natural, and political, and it may be put aside as alto- 
gether impracticable. : 

Laying it out of consideration, we arrive at the plan pro- 
posed by English engineers. The point of departure of the 
railway from India would be the river Indus, at its mouth in 
the Indian Ocean; and the line would follow the coast 
through Beloochistan, entering Persia near the Strait of 
Ormuz. It would then proceed in a north-westerly direction, 
still skirting the ‘Persian Gulf, and cross the Tigris at its con- 
fluence with the Euphrates, arriving in Arabia at the north- 
eastern extremity of the country The engineering diffi- 
culties at this point would be enormous, ewing to the gigan- 
tic viacucts and bridges necessary to span the sacred mys 
terious stream around which cling the memories of ancient 
peoples, and despotic califs. The length of the railway 
hitherto would be fiom fifteen huuvdred to two thousand 
miles, the district traversed being for the mozt part flat lands 
without any serious obstructions. From the Tigris to Orfa, 
a town in Asia Minor, and distant a thousand miles from the 
Tigris, the country is also flat, a considerable portion being 
uninhabited desert; but from this point to the Black Sea, the 
successive chains of mountains would render operations 
tedious and costly in the highest degree. Having conquered 
the difficulties of this part of the route, Scutari would be the 
next place aimed for; and on arriving there, the Dardanelles 
would, of course, break the railway communication, passen- 
gers and merchandise being conveyed by a special line of 
steamers to Constantinople. The European portion of the 
railway would run through Thracia, Belgravia, and Walaehia, 
tu Austria, whence communication wouid be established with 
the various cities and countries of Western Europe. 

Speakipg roughly—for it is only in such a manner that the 
distance can as yet be judged--the course of the proposed 
railway from the Indus to Scutari would be about three 
thousand five hundred miles; while the Russian route would 
probably not much exceed two thousand. <As in the latter 
scheme, the constructers of the English line of railway would 
be exposed to attacks from the inhabitants of the countries 
traversed ; and they would also have to provide for the sus- 
tenance of the laborers employed in the undertaking, which, 
in itself, would be not the least difficult part of the scheme. 
The variations of climate, scorching heat, and bitter col, as 
weil as the prevalence of epidemics, would also tell heavil 
upon English constitutions, The chief difficulty, however 
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would be the enormous and almost incalculable cost as com- 
pared with the slow and dubious return for the outlay of 
capital; and it would be idle to expect a private company to 
be able to raise funds sufficient to carry out the undertaking. 
The only manner in which the necessary financial power can 
be obtained is by government intervention ; and granted that 
the various monarchs, through whose dominions the railway 
is proposed to be carried, could be conciliated, and induced 
to favor the plan, it will, we fancy, be long ere the British 
public will have confidence enough in the undertaking to 
consent to the voting of such immense sums as will be 
necessary for the purpose. 

To sum up, it is seen that, in attempting a line of unbroken 
railway to Calcutta, vast obstacles would have to be over- 
come, and we may safely say that the time for making an 
effort so very gigantic has not come. All, we think, that can 
in the meanwhile be reasonably attempted is to improve the 
Asiatic part of the route. The thing dreaded in the present 
system of transit is the ReJ Sea, the heat to be endured on 
it, even in the best vessels, being most appalling. Let this 
be obviated, either by a railway on Egyptian territory, or 
through Syria and along the valley of the Euphrates. This 
last we should prefer, if the Turkish government can be per- 
suaded to establish such secucities as will protect travellers 
and their property through those broad regions which lie 
between the Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf. That 
countries in this quarter, once so fertile and populous, and so 
distinguished historically, should contisue to be in the hands 
of nomadic barbarians, is a scandal to the civilised world. 
It is there that must be struck the great blow which is to open 
a new and comparatively easy route to India. 


—— 


A PILGRIMAGE AMONG THE BOARDING-HOUSES - 


OF LONDON. 
“ CREME DE LA CREME.” 


Is not Montmorenci-terrace, Regent’s Park, the very pink 
of propriety? Does not its brand-new expanse of frontage 
seem to wink and glisten with a sense of excellence, a sort 
of “See, I am not as other people are” appearance, a species 
of *pharisaical hugging of itself aspect combined with un- 
limited ablution with choice scented soap? Sashes of the 
very best plate-glass are backed with imitation lace-curtains, 
over which droop bright green wooden blinds that rattle one 
by one, as the usual inmates take observations of the early 
morning weather; bakers’ men lean gossiping over stone 
bilustrades, philandering with rosy servant-girls who make 
pretence of scrubbing doorsteps; butcher boys linger in the 
two square yards of garden, behind which propriety in- 
trenches itself, plucking a flowerand a leaf or two of 
speckled Jaurel wherewith to adorn their cerulean garments. 
An individual of the genus “ odd man,” may be seen here 
and there giving an extra polish to the dining-room bow win- 
dows, or putting a finishing touch to the balsams and fuch- 
sias that cluster on the sill. You could not find a single 
speck of smut along the whole line of houses, for the prin- 
ciples of Montm-orenci-terrace are to be as much en evidence 
as may be, and to court inquiry into the unimpeachable 
graining of its woodwork or tae pointing of its yellow bricks. 

In the very centre of its noble sweep there is a palace, a 
gorgeous temple rising above the general line, surmounted 

y & waving flag, and emblazoued with legends in red, and 
blue, and gold; a magnificent edifice, that might be the 
shrine of a a deity, the Holy of Holies of Saint Buck- 
ram. About its railings bang bright festoons, probably votive 
offerings of pious worshippers. Yet no, those glittering 
thivgs are all alike, of a familiar shape—verily, the pewter 
pot of commerce, anc oh! with what sorrow must the word 
be spoken, the palace is, indeed, a public-house! The dwell- 
ings immediately on either side of it are not of brick, but 
faced with stone, looking, therefore, as though they had 
turned pale, and all the other houses are so extremely yellow, 
that they, too, must have suffered from an epidemic of jaun- 
dice, the result of rankling shame. The three last houses in 
the row have been transformed into one, with a central er- 
trance, over which hangs a lamp bearing the device “ Planta- 
genet Residences,” the windows of which are alike set oft 
by red striped blinds, all of them drawn down except those 
of the middle bow, whervin sundry gentlemen and ladies con- 
verse, awaiting the morning meal. 

I have engaged an apartment at this establishment, and 
occupy the pedestal accordingly, bag in hand, while the 
ladies and gentlemen pause to examine me critically, pre- 
vieus to my introduction to them. An admirable plan, by- 
the-by, this pedestal, and not unlike the process of “ taking 
yourperirait,” as practised by turnkeys in the Fleet, years 
ago. I pose in a becoming attitude, slight] curving the 
back, and developing one hip in emulation of Brats line 
of beauty, and feel that I am making a good impression, 
until, at length, the door is opened. Mrs. Mudie, the land- 
lady, receives me with a bow and a smile; the exquisitely 
grained portal closes upon me, and [ enter on my noviciate 
just as a loud bell clatters over the house, calling its inhabi- 
tants to breakfast. Mrs. Mudie is rather stout, or, let us say, 
plump—no, buxom—with a hard face, on which has been 
carved a smile, long ago, for the express benefit of the 
boarders. She speaks very slowly, as though she had a bit 

inher mouth, at which she was ever champing. That bit is 
the letter H, a cruel curd that cuts her tongue and lacerates 
her lips Occasionally she forgets herself, loses her temper 
with the servants—her smile never changes to the boarders 
—and then she flecks herself with metaphorical foam, and 
the eighth letter slides altogether from her alphabet. Of 
course she has known better days, and is intimate with all 
kinds of peers and peeresses with whom her hearers are un- 
acquainted. 

“ Do you know the Duke of Thanet?” you inquire, as an 
experiment. 

“Do you?” she aska, cautiously. 

“ No, I baven’t the honor.” 

“ Lor bless you!” she riposts, certain now that there are no 
breakers ahead. “ Know him! I've known him ever since 
I was a little gurl. His grace and I used to ride together to 
‘ounds. I was the best ’orse-woman of my day. I’ve gota 
whip up-stairs given me by his grace, who presented it as a 
mark of hadmiration—admiration—when I took a leap his 
horse refused. And his son the earl, too. A charming 
fellow. People used to say about us—but never mind.” 

When her curb is more than usually unruly in her mouth, 
she puts up her band and champs it firmly, repeating the 
obdurate word with emendations. Thus, when vexed one 
day, she petulantly exclaimed, “Thank ’eaven, ix our 
heternal ’ome there'll be no ’ousekeeping. Ahem! heaven, 
eternal home, housekeeping.” Her powers of imagination 
are little less than marvellous. She will commence a story 
with an evident goal in the distance, but findiag that it might 
be improved upon, and perceiving fresh vistes on her journey, 





much to her own satisfaction. l 
minutes she had improvised a narrative of her early life, ac- 


in a midland county town, where she kept house for him 
over his office;. but breakfast was scarcely cleared away 
when, presto! he had become a country squire, “ Quite of 
the old school, you know, with his pack of teagle ’ounds— 
hounds—beautiful old-fashioned gardens, dairy, farm,” and 
all en suite. “ Bless you, young Lord Pickleboy, a wild young 
slip, used to come riding over to us in the morning to take 
me to the meet, and peeple did say—well, no matter.” 

Mrs. Mudie is as bright, and néw, and creaking as her 
abode. Her face skines with soapy varnis’, her hair glistens 
with pomade, She is pink and white and round, as though 
just turned out from Nature’s lathe undinted, before Time 
has modified the colors or rubbed the smoothness from the 
surface. Her smile smacks of newness too; its angles are so 
precisely markeil, the carving is so distinct and vigorously 
fresh. Her silk gown shines with peculiar lustre, and marks 
of folding on it proving that it has just come from the em- 
porium, whilst as for her jewellery, the beads, the ormolu 
buckles, the manacle bracelets, the paraphernalia of pendent 
gewzaws, nothing could be more bright and glittering. 

er voice is terribly new and sharp, not properly oiled as 
yet, working with abrupt jerks and stops like cordage just 
issued from its maker’s shop. 

It must be admitted that Plantagenet Residences is an ex- 
cellent house, a trifle thin in the walls perhaps, but large as 
to its apartments, and expensive as to its decorations. Crock- 
ery of all kinds bears the Mudie crest, with the motto, 

facile princeps,” in graceful commemoration of the fact 
that P. R. is the very best boarding-house in town. Over 
each chimney-piece is a framed placard setting forth the 
fact that board and lodging is obtained on these unexception- 
able premises at the rate of three guineas a week, that break- 
fast is at nine, luncheon at one, dinner at seven, tea at half- 
past eight. That dogs, cats, and birds are objected to; that 
gas is turned off at the meter at eleven P.m.; and finally, that 
“dressmaking will under no circumstances be permitted in 
the drawing-room.” But the second bell has clattered forth 
its summons, and twenty-two gentlemen and ladies are 
making for the dining room. They are for the most part 
Americans; mothers with pretty daughters gorgeously 
attired, whose carriages will presently arrive to waft them 
westwards, alternately shopping and sight-seeing until lun- 
cheon time. Packets of letters and newspapers lie under 
each napkin, vases of artificial flowers crewn* the board, 
whereon are spread the elements of an excellent breakfast. 
Tea, coffee, cocoa, three or four dishes of hot meat, tea-cakes, 
muflins, crumpets, fruit, quite a sybaritic feast. There is a 
crumpled family such as America alone produces ; papa, tall 
thin, sallow, pointed, and sharp-edged; mamma, with a 
face like a bag of whity-brown paper crumpled up ints a 
ball ; six children in various stages of thinness, edginess, and 
puckering, with hair that cannot be said to curl, for all 
ils waves are angles, enjoying a repast of cold mutton and 
water, with a grim satisfaction of asceticism that makes ore’s 
fingers itch to administer slaps. There is also a single lady, 
young and very pretty, who reads a book with downcast 
eyes during the meal, for she is a Quakeress from Pennsy!- 
vania, of the most rigorous order. She hardly ever speaks, 
and then in a subdued wiisper, and one marvels what she 
can be doing here, friendless and alone, until a glance at the 
volume before her betrays the fact that she is a tourist, a 
Rights of Women lady, studying her guide-book as though 
it were a breviary. Next to ber is a young man, who casts 
quite an ecclesiastical glamor over us by reason of his being 
one of the choir of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and next to him 
again is a spinster of middle age, a public singer of some 
kind, now become music: mistress, as she sinks into the sere 
and florid. She discusses choruses and Novello’s list with 
the ecclesiastical gentleman, humming and nodding refrains 
at him, performing, the while, imaginary accompaniments on 
the tablecloth. At the extreme end sit an old man and wo- 
man, both of them characters in their way. Doctor M’Ayr 
is very small and withered, buttoned up to the chin ina 
well-worn frock-coat, possessed of a countenance in which 
there is no life, like the medallion on a tomb portraying the 
dead lineaments of him who lies within. He wears large 
spectacles tied behind his bald head with an elastic cord, 
and sits muttering to himself, oblivious of the chatteriny 
around. Now and again, a light appears to gleam through the 
glasses, and he suddenly propourds a question which re- 
ceives no answer, and then with a murmured, “ Ay! ay 
ay!’ and a gurgle like a piece of clockwork running down, 
retires into himself and dies once more. He is a Scotch pro- 
fessor, at one time much respected at a northern university, 
where he lived like a spider, coiling and uncoiling some 
specially technical web, until one day a middle-aged peer’s 
daughter, very poor and lonely, married him, forced him to 
abandon his studics and his home to vegetate in London. 
And so, the poor professor’s occupation being gone, he glories 
instead in the possession of Lady Matilda M’Ayr, and every 
morning after breakfast unpacks certain shabby old tomes, 
ranges them lovingly along the dinner-table, gums up their 
cracks with a little brush, pastes labels on their venerable 
backs, continually droning a monologue of “ Ay! ay! ay!” 
and its accompanying gurgle until the luncheon bell rings, 
when his companions will be ruthlessly swept away, he will 
be furbished up for an afternoon drive, and the next morn- 
ing will paste and gurgle, and arrange, again to be swept up 
and furbished daily until bis life’s end. Lady Matilda is tall, 
with a profusion of black hair held down by a_ black velvet 
across her noble brow. She appears at breakfast in a weird 
tartan flowing garment with a great cape, which makes her 
look like a Gothic Puginian extinguisher, studies the fash- 
ionable arrangements in the Morning Post, as she mumbles 
her muflin, cceasionally digging up her lord from his ab- 
straction with her sharp elbow, or launching into a passage 
of arms with Mrs. Mudie about the peerage, should that 
lady’s loquacity induce her to build up apocryphal castles on 
unsafe ground, without having previously ascertained that 
her artistocratic puppets are strangers to present company. 

“ Lor bless you, Lady Matilda, sure-ly you’re wrong ; why 
I've known the Hearl of Plymouth these fifteen years, at 
least—ahem, earl—my father used to take him sailing in his 
yacht—oh yes, we had a yacht, and a fine one too. The 
hearl—ahem, earl—doted on yachting, and once gave me a 
present that I’ve got upstairs and will show you some day. 
His lordship and I were great friends, and some of the busy- 
bodies did say—but what’s the use of talking about that now ?” 

“ What's the exact amount of poor-rate in the Blairgowrie 
union, does any one know ?” bursts in the doctor. “ Ay! ay! 
ay! gr-r-r-r——” 

The American young ladies wax very loud and nasal, and 

















finally rustle to the drawing-room up-stairs to await their 
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cording to which her father bad been a respectable solicitor | 
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she will quietly change its object as she goes on, until at | carriages; the crumpled children retire to their lessons, and 
length she has Janded herself on entirely other ground, very | the doctor is left alone to croon over his cherished library. 
Before I had known her ten | 


But as six o’clock approaches, cabs, carriages, and peces- 
trians arrive in front of the glass-lamp, the brilliant brass- 
knocker is continually on the rat-rat, a perfect gallery of 
statues occupies the pedestal, and the superior grained door 
is for ever on the move. The bell, which seems never quiet, 
rings for dressing-at half-past six, and the distinguished com- 
pany troops down at seven, augmented by a few guests, all 
in the full splendor of evening dress. Lady Matilda is in 
black silk. She is adorned with miniatures set on velvet on 
wrist and bosom, besides being otherwise rendered glorious 
by a sort of coronal of white camellias and lace, which cause 
her to appear like the typical embodiment of a churchyard 
watching over a shrunken mortal who flutters on the borders 
of this world with a spasmodic imitation of life, although his 
soul bas long since taken flight. The crumpled children 
make a liberal display of skinny shoulder and arm, their 
countenances having become still further wizened by an ad- 
ditional doze of learning ; the ex-professional lady wears a 
very low gown and a flower in ber hair, as though about to 
warble in a concert-hal!; the ecclesiastical gentleman now 
assumes the appearance of an occasional waiter minus his 
berlin-gloves; whilst the American young ladies are magnifi- 
cent with the very newest fashions straight from France. 
Mrs. Mudie, who has dicorated herself with scarlet feathers 
and jewels suaight from the Burlington Arcade, occupies the 
head of the table, and carves incessantly, her wooden smile 
being overlaid and mosaiced, as it were, with a look of 
anxiety and warmth varied by hissing asides to the servants 
relative to unsatisfactcry handings-round. Truly the dinner 
at Plantagenet Residences is a grand institution. Low pev- 
ple who may be wandering without, and who are doubtless 
Jooking in with awe over the speckled Jaurels, will consider 
this a great and exceptional spread, but they will be mistaken, 
for the fascinating sight may be witnessed nightly gratis by 
all who choose, until cold weather shall set in, necessitating 
closed windows and a drawing ef comfortable curtains. But 
even the grandeur of the long table, artificial flowers, and 
unlimited gas, is eclipsed by the tableau of the drawing-room 
at tea-time. Althoagh the heavy richness and substantial- 
ness of the establishment is not altogether unpleasant, there 
is an innate Jack of beauty in its surroundings, for which evin 
the tasty costumes of the Transatlantic young ladies cannot 
quite make up. Yet the eflect in the drawing-room is mighty 
fine. People sit in coteries, one group totally independent of 
another, a circle of chairs shut in, discuesing their affairs as 
though no other group sat near them. The American circle 
occupies ene end of the large room, and fairly drowns all 
other conversation. One or two of them produce pen and 
ink to write up their journals; others study the guide to Lon- 
don; one young Jady produces all the jewellery she bas 
purchased dvring her continental travels, spreading it on a 
table for the others to buzz round like an array of wedding 
gifts, though the Quakeress kceps her eyes steadily on her 
book, to show that the dioss of this world is navght to her. 

“Oh, my!” cries one, “that’s bully ; may I try them on? 
Now that’s gra-a-nd,” spoken with a pulled-out drawl like 
something snoring through a trumpet. 

“Oh, I’ve bad enough of travelling,” shouts another. “TI 
wanted to see Europe as fast as I could and get home again— 
just one specimen of each thing, you know. Whiat’s the use 
of piling a parcel of the same things one on Votber like dry 
goods in a store? So I just said I'd see one specimen of each, 
and went to Switzerland, where I said to the courier, ‘ Show 
me Mount Blaue. I'm told it’s the biggest mountain they 
have, sol want to see it. [ don’t care about the others,’ 
Acd be showed me Mount Blane, and 1 came away. having 
liked it very much, without being bothered fo, 
I’ve not seen St. Paul’s, because I saw Not i 





‘is, 
and one cathedral, I suppose, is the same che 
world over. People do co waste their | ng, 
pottering over the same things. Why, I’ in 
less than three weeks, and expect to be bac tin 
six from the day I started.” 

“Whaet would be the exact cost of sendi der 
twelve to a public school, does any one kn stor 
M‘Ayr, waking up. 

“Nonsense, my dear,” objected Lady M zan 
answer for once ; “ you haven't got any, s se of 
talking rubbish.” 

“Ayltay!ay! Gr-r-r-r—” 

Tea being over, some one suggests a lit! Mrs. 
Mudie hands the ex-professional lady ce o the 
piano, thereby putting to flight the eccl eman 
who is improving his time by flirting wit n girl 
behind the window-curtain. “I’m sure,” of the 
very low dress, “no one wants imsic. tisturb 
the conversation for the world.” Whereuy chorus 
of “Oh yes, music by a!l means.” The ecome 
louder still, just as canaries make a poin their 
throats when an instrument is played upc X pro- 
fessional lady runs her fat fingers over tl * voice 
is thin, if ber body is not, and remarkably As it 
is not always within her coutrol, running pected 
sidings, she invariably selects music of «bitious 
kind, indulging in portentous recitatives, acroba- 
tic feats on her very highest note, in imi! “ night- 
ingale’s trill,” and declaring artlessly tha lo won- 


dertuk things if only she could “ throv avery 
unlikely contingency considering her s bt. At 


last there is a diflerence of opinion bet i her 
voice as to the exact note on which tos i 

we so fully participate ber sentiments e 
when she has risen and made way for tl he 
Paul’s. After every song Lady Matilda Ny 


rank, and therefore head of the clacque 5 
“Thank you,” which is gravely re-ech« 


til she is like the clerk saying “ Amen” Jle- 
ecclesiastical gentleman favors us with nof 
denominate “ bits”’—fragments from § ' 
from choruses, and other choice ¢x* i vir 
music. These are, doubtless, delightfl 
ples of his talent, but leave really too1 ‘ i 
tion with a sense of incompleteness so ie 
regulated mind, that it quite hails wit ( 98 
moment whea the parlor-maid appears ies 
remarking that it is eleven o'clock, ar ‘ig- 
inexorably and incontinently turned en 
tbreatcned in the glazed placard hang bh say 
wall. 

THE “GREAT CATARACT” NG 

WESTWARD. - 

Those who have read ihe vivid desc cof, Tyn- 
dall of his visit to Niagara, will fee in Prof. 
Holley’s paper, read before the Americ. an for the 
Advancement of Science, which took ect of the 
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gee change or destruction of the cataract which Prof. | and of the interesting discussions which preceded them, will 
yndall discussed in the closing paragraphs of his Jeeture| be found im the documents transmitted herewith, 
upon his return to England. Prof. Holley says: In reference to the Alabama Claims Fund, he'says: “ The 
“ Prof. Tyndall said that if the rate of recession named by | money awarded the United States by the Tribunal of Arbitra- 
Sir C. Lyell, a foot a year, was correct, in five thousand years | tion at Geneva was paid by her Majesty’s government a few 
the Horseshoe Fall would be far above Goat Island, and the | days in advance of the time when it would have become pay- 
‘Améric¢an channel would be dry. Prof. Holley showed that | able according to the terms of the treaty. In compliance 
Sir Charies’s rate was the result of a conjecture founded on a} with the provisions of the act of March 3, 1873, it was at once 
guess. He also, by means of the most trustworthy data we | paid into the Treasury and used to redeem, so far as it might, 





have since the commencement of the historic period, showed | the public debt of the United States, and the amount so re- 
that it would be more than twice that length of time before | deemed was invested ina five per cent. registered bond of 
the falls would recede a mile. He also described the forma-| the United States for $15,500,000, which is now held by the 
tion of the bottom of the river, the course and depth of the | Secretary of State, subject to the future disposition of 
different currents, and the location of the bars, all of which | Congress.” 

seemed to indicate that the Ameiican channel would never; And, in regard to the Anglo-American Boundaries, he 
be without water. Prof. Tyndall thinks that the depth of | further says: “ By an act approved on the 14th day of 
the water will determine the course of the chasm channel as | February Jast, Congress made provision for completing, jointly 
the gorge recedes, and the rate of excavation. Prof. Holley | with an officer or commission to be named by her Britannic 
cited the physical facts which tend to prove that it is the | Majesty, the determination of so much of the boundary line 
character of the bed of the river, the harder or softer nature | between the United States and the possessions of Great Bri- 
of the material to be broken down, that will decide these | tain as was left uncompleted by the Commissioners appointed 
points. He particularly noticed the fact that the falls were | under the act of Congress of August 11, 1856. Under the 
constantly diminishing in height as they receded, until they | provisions of this act the aorthwest water boundary of the 
reached their present site, where the river makes an acute | United States has been determined and marked in accord- 
angle with its former airection. This was necessarily the | ance with the award of the Emperor of Germany. A proto- 
case, because they were receding in the line of the dip of the |col and a copy of the map upon which the Jine was thus 
ucderlying rock. They are now rising on the dip, and will | marked are contained in the papers submitted herewith. I 
be 50 feet higher than now when they are two miles up/also transmit a copy of the report of the commission for 
stream. To this bend in the river we owe one of the most| marking the northern boundary between the United States 
beautiful features of the great cataract—the rapids above the | and the British possessions west of the Lake of the Woods. 
falls. Prof. Tyndall speaks of his trip through ‘the Cave of | Of the operations of the commission during the past season, 





the Winds, and of seeing the shale in it; also of the ‘ blinding 
hurricane of spray which was hurled against him.’ Prof. 
Holley said it was this last circumstance which probably 
prevented Prof. Tyndall from noticing the fact that no shale 
whatever is visible in the cave. Several other points of the 
lecture were noticed, and Prof. Holley closed by saying that 
Prof. Tyndall’s style was so vigorous, animated, and positive 
that one might be excused if he preferred to read Tyndall’s 
romances rather than the most realistic utterances of many 
* of his brother scientists.” 


————_o—_—___ 


THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. 
A NEW GOVERNMENT POLICY. 


In the course of his speech to his constituents at Sarnia, 
Ontario, the new Premier of the Dominion announced the 
policy of the Government on the Pacific railway matter as 
follows: “ You are aware that during the discussion of the 

' bill, I objected to the provision te complete the railway 
within ten years. Nearly three years of that time has passed, 
and we are bound by the contract to finish it within seven 
years and three months. I have always thought that a speedy 
means of communication across the continent was necessary 
for the good of settlement, and for the purpose of opening 


up the districts where we have great riches undeveloped in | 


the bosom of the earth. Without that communication their 


development cannot take place, and emigration cannot be | 


expected. It will be the duty of the Administration, in the 
first place, to secure a means of communication to our navi- 
gable waters; from Lake Superior to Fort Garry and th 


surveys have been made to a point 497 miles west of the Lake 
of the Woods, leaving about 350 miles to be surveyed, the 
field work of which can be completed during the next 
session.” 

The Mixed commission, it appears, made its final award on 
the British Claims, on the 25th day of September last. It 
was awarded that the government of the United States should 
pay to the government of her Britannic Majesty within 12 
months from the date of the award the sum of $1,929,819 in 
gold. The commission disallowed or dismissed all other 
| claims of British subjects against the United States. 
| The President recommends the early passage of an act 
| Appropriating the amount unecessary to pay this award against 
}the United States. 

He further recommends legislation to create a special court, 
| to consist of three judges, who shall be empowered to hear 
jand determine all claims of aliens upon the United States 
| arising from acts committed against their persons or property 

(from whatever country) during the insurrection. 
After alluding rather curtly to Mexican, Turkish, and 
| Spanish-American relations—particularly in reference to the 
St. Domingo overture for a protectorate—the President says : 
“Tinvile the earnest attention of Congress to the existing 
laws of the United States respecting expatriation and the elec- 
tion of nationality by individuals. * Tinvite Congress 
now to mark out and define when and how expatriation can 
| be accomplished, to regulate by law the condition of Ameri- 
can women marrying foreigners, to fix the status of children 
| born in a foreign country of American parents residing more 
| or less permanently abroad, and to make rules for determin- 





q EP 3 © | ing such other kindred points as may seem best to Congress.” 
Rocky Mountains, at the same time commencing at the Paci. | 





fic Ocean and constructing communication by the western | __ SEARISR APFATEA. 
slope. In the meantime, communications would be afforded| In compliance with the request of Congress, I transmitted 


in conjunction with the American lines until we have means | to the American Minister at Madrid, with instructions to 
sufficient to accomplish the work. If we once get these re- | 


gions accessible—that is British Columbia and the North 
West territory—we can then aflord to spend money upon 
the construction of the other portions of the road, which will 
be necessary to complete our great national highway across 
the continent; and, I think, sir, it will be the duty, as it 
will be the desire of the Government, to develop any plan 
by which these results can be accomplished. I merely make 
this statement in general terms, regarding the policy of the 
Administration, but I mey also add that U hope we shall be 
abie to devise means by which this can be accomplished at a 
very much less cost than was contemplated.’ Mr. Mac- 
Kenzie further added: “ You are perhaps not aware that it 
was ‘contemplated that the expenditure under that scheme 
would be one hundred and eighty millions of dollars. That 
fact is not generally known, but that was the amount of the 
contemplated issue of bonds which they endeavored to float 
on the English market. Any profit, sir, that would have 
come to the share of the country. It will be the duty of the 
Government as far as possible to prevent the enormous 
amount of money which will be required from being squan- 
dered in any way whatever, and thus prevent and avoid those 
shocking scandals which characterized the connection of Sir 
Hugh Allan with the Government. It may be necessary for 
us to let the work out in contract under our own superinten- 
dence; but at any rate, we shall take care that due atten- 
tion be given to the interests and money of the country.” 


——.___ 
SYNOPSIS OF THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 
To THE SENATE AND Hovse oF REPRESENTATIVES : 


The year that has passed since the submission of my last 

Message to Congress has, especially during the latter part of 
it, been an eventful one to the country. In the midst of 
great national prosperity a financial crisis has occurred that 
uus brought low fortunes of gigantic proportions ; political 
partisanship has almost ceased to exist, especially in the agri- 
cultural regions, and finally the capture upon the 
iigh seas of a vessel bearing our flag has for a time threat- 
red the most serious consequences, and has agitated the public 
nind from one end of the country to the other; but this, 
1appily, now is in the course of satisfactory adjustment hon- 
rable to both nations concerned. 

The relations of the United States, however, with most of 
‘he other Pow.rs continue to be friendly and cordial, with 
“rance, Germany, Russia, Italy and the minor European 

‘owers, with Brazil and most of the South American repub- 


po 2 ‘Yes, acd with Japan, nothing has occurred during the year 


» demand special notice. The correspondence between the 


— ‘epartment of State and various diplomatic representatives 
} se * 1 or from those countries is transmitted herewith. 
aie After alluding to the Vienna Expesition and referring to 


ie “ Honorary Commissioners” who were authorised to at- 

‘nd the Exposition on the part of the United States; and, 
iurther, recording a conference held there for the purpose ot 
consultati n on the systems prevailing in different countries 
for the perfectiou. of inventions, and promising that the re- 
port wll be laid before Congress, 

The President continues: It is my pleasant duty to an- 
nounce to Congress that the Emperor of China, on atiaining 
his majority, received the diplomatic representatives of the 
Western powers ta person, An account of these ceremonies 


presentit to the Spanish government, the joMt resolutions ap- 
proved on the 3rd of March last, tendering to the people of 
Spain, in the name and on bebalf of the American people, 
the congratulations of Congress upon the efforts to consoli- 
date in Spain the principles of universal liberty in a republi- 
can form of government. The existence of this new republic 
was inaugurated by striking the fetters from the slaves in 
Porto Rico. This beneficent measure was followed by the 
release of several thousand persons illegally heid as siaves in 
Cuba. Next, the Captain General of that colony was deprived 
of the power to set aside the orders of his superiors at Ma- 
érid which had pertained to the office since 1825. The se- 
questered estates of American citizens which had been the 
cause of long and frequent correspondence, were ordered to 
be restored to their owners All these liberal steps were 
taken in the face ot violent opposition directed by the reac- 
tionary slavecholders, of Havana, who are vainly striving to 
stay the march of ideas which has terminated slavery in 
Christendom—Cuba only excepted. Unhappily, however, 
this baneful influence has thus far succeeded in defeating the 
efforts of all liberal minded men in Spain to abolish slavery 
in Cuba and in preventing the promised reform in that island. 
ALLUSION TO THE VIRGINIUS OUTRAGE. 

After concisely stating the facts in reference to this 
vessel, the President says: “ It is a well established principle, 
asseried by the United States from the beginning of their na- 
tional independence, recognised by Great Britain and other 
maritime Powers, and stated by the Senate in a resolution 
passed unanimously on the 16th of June, 1858, that American 
vessels on the high seas in the time of peace, bearing the 
American flag, remain under the jurisdiction of the country 
to which they belong, and, therefore, any visitation, molesta- 
tion or detention of such vessel by force, or by the exhibition 
of force, on the part of a foreign Power is in derogation of 
the sovereignty of the United States. In accordance with 
this principle the restoration of the Virginius and the surren- 
der of the survivors of her passengers and crew, and a due 
reparation to the flag and the punishment of the authorities 
who had been vuilty of the illegal acts of violence were de- 
manded. The Spinish government has recognised the jus- 
tice of the demand and has arranged for the immediate deli- 
very of the vessel and for the surrender of the survivors of 
the passengers and crew, and for a salute to the flag, and for 
proceedings looking to the punishment of those who may be 
proved to have been guilty of illegal acts of violence towards 
citizens of the United States, and also towards indemnifying 
those who may be shown to be entitled to indemnity.” 

He furtier adds: “ In taking leave of this subject for the 
present, I wish to renew the expression of my conviction | 
that the existence of African slavery in Cuba is a principal | 
cause of the lamentable condition of that island. I do not 
doubt that Congress shares with me the hope that it wil! 
soon be made to disappear, and that peace and prosperity may 
foliow its abolition.” 

The President then alludes to the proposed “ Constitutional 
amendment” for the election of President; to the condition 
of the Treasury and the revenues ; as well as to the condition 
of currency and its relation to the late panic; and then says 
in regard to 

THE FINANCIAL SITUATION : 
**T would submit for your consideration whether this diffi- 








might not be overcome by authorizing the Secretary of the 

reasury to issue at any time to national banks of issue any 
amount of their notes below a fixed percentage of their issue, 
say 40 per cent., upon the banks depositing with the Treasurer 
of the United States an amount of government bonés equal 
to the amount of notes demanded, the banks to forfeit to the 
government say four per cent. of the interest accruing on the 
bonds so pledged during the time they remain with the 
Treasurer as security for the increased circulation, the bonds 
so pledged to be redeemable by the banks at their pleasure, 


j either in whole or in part, by returuing their own bills for 


cancellation to an amount equal to the face of the bonds 
withdrawn. I would further suggest for your consideration 
the propriety of authorizing national banks to diminish their 
standing issue at pleasure, by returning for cancellation their 
own bills and withdrawing so many United States bonds as 
are pledged for the bills returned. In view of the great 
actual contraction that has taken place in the currency, and 
the comparative contraction continuously going on, due to 
the increase of population, increase of manufactures and all 
the industries, 1 do not believe that there is too much of it 
now for the dullest period of the year. Indeed, if clearing 
houses should be established, tius forcing redemption, it is a 
question for your consideration whether banking should not 
be made free, retaining all safeguards now required to secure 
billholders. 

“In any modification of the present laws regulating na- 
tional banks, as a further step toward preparing for the 
resumption of specie payments, I invite your attention to a 
consideration of the propriety of exacting from them the 
retention, as a part of their reserve, either the whole or a 
part of the gold interest accruing upon the bonds pledged as 
security for their issue. I have not reflected enough upon 
the bearing this might have in producing a scarcity of coin 
with which to pay dutics on imports to give it my positive 
recommendation, but your attention is invited to the subject.” 

In this connection he further adds: “ During the last four 
years the currency has been contracted directly by the with- 
drawal of three per cent. certificates, compound interest notes 
and seven-thirty bonds outstanding on the 4th of March, 
1869, all of which took the place of legal tenders in the bank 
reserves to the extent of $63,000,000. During the same 
period there has been a much larger comparative contraction 
of the currency. The population of the country has largely 
increased. More than 25,000 miles of railroad have been 
built, requiring the active use of capital to operate them. 
Millions of acres of land have been opened to cultivation, 
requiring capitdl to move the products. Manufactories have 
multiplied beyond all precedent in the same period of time, 
requiring capital weekly for the payment of wages and for 
the purchase of material, and probably the largest of all 
comparative contraction arises from the organising of free 
labor in the South. Now, every laborer there receives his 
wages, and for want of savings banks the greater part of such 
wages is carried in the pocket or hoarded until required for 
use. These suggestions are thrown out for your considera- 
tion without any recommendation that they shall be adopted 
literally, but hoping that the best method may be arrived at 
to secure such an elasticity of the currency as will keep em- 
ployed all the industries of the country and prevent such an 
inflation as will put off indefinitely the resumption of specie 
payments, an object so devoutly to be wished for by all, and 
by none more earnestly than the class of people most directly 
interested who earn their bread by the sweat of their brow. 
The decisions of Congress on this subject will have the 
hearty support of the Executive.” The decline in American 
shipping ; the subject of cheap inland transportation ; and @ 
recommendation for a system of canals connecting the waters 
of the St. Lawrence, the great lakes, and the Mississippi; as 
well as the proposed exploration of the river Amazon next 
receive the President’s attention. He then reviews briefly 
the War, Navy, and Postal Departments, as well as that of 
Justice, and then proceeds to recommend 

A CHANGE IN THE BANKRUPTCY LAW. ‘ 

“T have become impressed with the belief that the act ap- 
proved March 2, 1867, entitled, ‘ An act to establish a uniform 
system of bankruptcy throughout the United States, is pro- 
ductive of more evil than good. At this time many con- 
siderations might be urged for its total repeal; but, if this is 
not considered advisable, I think it will not be seriously 
questioned that those portions of said act providing for what 
is called involuntary bankruptcy operate to increase the 
financial embarrassments of the country. Careful and pru- 
dent men very often become involved in debt in the transac- 
tion of their business, and, though they may possess ample 
property, if it could be made available for that purpose, to 
meet all their liabilities, yet on account of the extraordinary 
scarcity of money they may be unable to meet all their pecu- 
niary obligations as they become due, in consequence of 
which they are liable to be prostrated in their business by 
proceedings in bankruptcy at the instance of unrelenting 
creditors. People are now so easily alarmed as to monetary 
matters that the mere filing of a petition in bankruptcy by an 
unfriendly creditor will necessarily embarrass, and oftentimes 
accomplish, the financial ruin of a responsible business man. 
Those who otherwise might make lawful and just arrange- 
ments to relieve themselves from difliculties produced by the 
present stringency in toney are prevented by their constant 
exposure to attack and disappointment by proceedings 
against them in bankruptcy; and, besides, the law is made 
use of in many cases by obdurate creditors to frighten or 
force debtors into compliance with their wishes aud into acts 
of injustice to other creditors and to themselves. J recommend 
that so much of said act as provides for involuntary bankruptey 
on account of the suspension of payment be repealed.” 

After oflering some suggestions regarding defence of 
claims against the government, and alluding in detail to 
aflairs in the Department of the interior, Public Lands, Pen- 
sions and Pensioners, the census to be taken in 1875, and the 
District of Columbia, he returns to the old theme of “ Civil 
Service Reform’ as follows: “In three successive messages 
to Congress I have called attention to the subject of ‘civil 
service reform. Action has been taken so fur as to authorise 
the appointment of a board to devise rules governing the 
methods of making appointments and promotions, but there 
never has been any action making these rules or any rules 
binding or even entitled to observance, where persons desire 
the appointment of a friend or the removal of an official who 
may be disagreeable to them. To have any rules effective 
they must have the acquiescence of Congress as well as of 
the Exccutive. I recommend, therefore, the subject to your 
attention, and suggest that a special committee of Congress 
might confer with the Civil Service Board during the pre- 
sent session for the purpose of devising such rules as can be 
maintained and which will secure the services of honest and 
capable officials, and which will also protect them in a de- 
gree of independence while in office. | Proper rules will pro- 








culty (the lack of currency at certain seasons of the year, etc.,) 


tect Congress as well as the Executive from much needless 
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ersecution, and will prove of great value to the public at 
large.” 

He then recommends the passage of an enabling act for the 
admittance of Coiorado as a State in the Union, and a canal 
for purposes of irrigation, from the eastern stage of the 
Rocky Mountains to the Missouri River; adding that, as a 
rule, he is opposed to further donation of public lands for 
internal improvements owned and controlled by private cor- 
porations, but in this instance he would make an exception. 
He says: “ Between the Missouri River and the Rocky 
Mountains there is an arid belt ef public land, from 300 to 
500 miles in width, perfectly useless for the occupation of 
man, for want of sufficient rain to secure the growth of any 
products. An irrigating canal would make productive a belt 
as wide as the supply of water could be made to spread over 
across this eutire country, and would secure a cordon of set- 
tlements connecting the present population of the mountain 
and mining regions with that cf the older States. All the 
land reclaimed would be clear gain. If all alternate sections 
ure retained by the government, I would suggest that the 
retained sections*be thrown open to entry under the Home- 
stead laws, or sold to actual settlers for a very low price.” 

The President then concludes his message as follows: “I 
renew my previous recommendation to Congress for general 
amnesty. The number engaged in the late rebellion yet 
laboring under disabilities is very small, but enough to keep 
up aconstant irritation. No possible danger can accrue to 
the government by restoring them to eligibility to hold 
office. I suggest for your consideration the enactment of a 
law to better secure the civil rights which freedom should 
secure, but has not eflectually secured, to the enfranchised 
slave.” U.S. GRANT. 
Executive Manson, Dee. 1, 1873. 
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SCMMARY OF THE WEEK. 

Intelligence of an appalling maritime disaster has thrown 
almost every other topic of the week into the shade. During 
the night of the 23rd of November the splendid French 
steamer Ville dw Havre was run into, in mid-ocean, by the 
Loch Earn, a British merchantman, and within a very short 
space of time after the collision, 226 of her passengers and 
crew went down with the unfortunate vessel. The remain- 
ing 87 were rescued by the colliding ship, and afterwards 
transferred tothe 7rimountain, another English vessel, which 
carried them on to Cardift. Who is to blame for this terrible 
calastrophe is yet unknown. Captain Surmont, the com- 
mander of the sunken ship, who maintained his post on the 
bridge to the last, was one of the most experienced and cau- 
tious seamen of the line; but that criminal fault must have 
been, on the one side or the other is certain, particularly if it 
be proven that the fog had “ lifted,” and the vessel was sighted 
some quarter of an hour before the fatal collision. An in- 
vestigation is already going on in France. 

The relations with Spain still continue amongst the most 
important events of the week. According to credible ac- 
counts it is reported that arrangement has been made be- 
tween the governments of Madrid and Washington on the 
basis that the Virginius and surviving members of the crew 
shall be restored, and that the absurd ceremony or triviality 
of saluting the American flag shall be performed, if she shall 
be found to have been illegally captured. Further particu- 
lurs, on this head, may be gathered from the official docu- 
ments which appear on another page. Mr. Sickles, mean- 
while, has been ordered to discontinue his domineering 
attitude, at Madrid; and may possibly be recalled, to satisfy 
Spanish pride. Trifling us these concessions are, and hu- 
miliating to the United States, it is doubtful whether they 
will eventually be complied with ; as the Cuban authorities 
threaten open revolt, and the precarious position of Castellar 
may prevent him from enforcing their fulfilment; while 
Burriel, the hero of the massacre, in a letter to Captain 
Lambton Lorraine of her Majesty's ship MViobe, at present 
stationed off the island, speaks most contemptuously of 
“that plague of adventurers without country, family, or 
religion, the offscouring and gangrene of nations, capable of 
embracing any cause, however infamous and vile, that will 
allow them to satiate their desire for desolation and 
pillage.” 

Abroad, the most important intelligence of the week is 
that Bismarck has been restored to his former position in 
Prussia, and that the health of the Emperor is in such a pre- 
carious condition that his long and extraordinary career may 
be considered as drawing tofan end. When history finally 
seizes upon these two remarkable men 4s her own, they will 
be recorded as two of the most striking characters in her 
annals, as having raised a small kingdom to the attitude of a 
mighty empire, and overrun what was considered the most 
powerful military nation in Europe, after a campaign wholly 
unequalled, even in her brightest pages. 

France, the country which they subdued, seems again to 
have lapsed into semi-despotism ; MacMahon, its President, 
being now invested for a time with full power to gag the 
press, suppress liberty, and withhold the electoral privilege 
from the citizens, at his pleasure. The last prerogative he 
has already exercised by prohibiting clections to supply va- 
cancies in the Assembly ; and unless he is a moderate man 
indeed, he will soon proceed to the exercise of still strouger 
powers. By decree of the Assembly he has been invested 
with authority to do so for the space of seven years; but it 
is impossible that he can act thus so long, and difficult to 
believe that a country, once the most impetuous and restless 
in Europe can for any protracted period of time submit to 
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such a despotism, especially as he possesses comparatively 
small reputation as a soldier, and still smaller abilities as a 
statesman. 

Italy, too, is suffering, though her rulers indicate that in 
the maintenance of her independence, and determination to 
confine the Pope strictly to his spiritual authority, they will 
not shrink from a contest with France. Meantime, her trade 
is so languishing that the government has been constrained to 
promise the reimbursement of at least a part of the 30,000,000 
lire which the bank had been under the necessity of advane- 
ing to the Chambers of Commerce ; and Victor Emmanuel’s 
family are still groaning over the profligacy of their sire. 

In local matters, the fallen and unlucky “ Boss” Tweed and 
his confederates—who have heen sentenced to Sing Sing — 
still monopolize public attention. Since our last, the former, 
contrary to our expectation, has been sent to the Penitentiary 
on Blackwel’’s Island, shaved oft his moustache and beard, 
had his hair “ cropped,” been arrayed in a convict’s garb, un- 
ceremoniously plunged into a cold bath, and finally con- 
signed to a cell. His lawyers, of course, look on with affected 
grie? but concealed delight, as they well know he wiil part 
with the last cent of his fortune before submitting tu twelve 
years of such punishment. The counsel have in the interval, 
as we anticipated last week, been subjected to the fine of $250 
each for contempt of court, though his Honor, the judge, 
mercifully forbore to give them the twenty four hours of im- 
prisonment which they deserved. 

A new official, the Compioller of the city, who. has been, 
to say the least, self-willed and arrogant of late, has this 
week received an impressive warning that such a course is 
not to be pursued with impunity. Mr. Green, the individual 
alluded to, it is stated, has received a sort of infernal 
machine, in the shape of a wooden box, but the whole was 
so clumsily constructed and opened with such cauticn as to 
give rise to the surmi§e that he himself was the author of it, 
with the view of raising factitious sympathy. 

Since our last, Congress has assemblec, but beyond the 
delivery of the President’s Message, which is on the whole 
pacific in its tone, nothing worthy of revord has been done, 
excepting that Mr. Williams, the late Attorney-General, has 
been appointed Chief Justice of the United States, and that 
Mr. Sumner has given notice to persist in his policy of 
obliterating all traces of the late civil war by a general 
amnesty act, which formerly exposed him to so much obliquy, 
vut is likely to meet with a better reception now. A Colonel 
Bristow, of Kentucky, is the new Attorney-General ; but, 
like most of General Grant’s otber official nominees in the 
first instance, he is a3 yet almostentirely unknown. Both 
appointments, it may be added, have astonished the country 
and excited general dissatisfaction. 


THE PRESIDENTS MESSAGE. 

A synopsis of the President’s message, and also of the Secre. 
tary of the ‘Breasury’s report, appear elsewhere; but our 
space will not admit of extended comment upon either this 
week. We may simply say, however, that neither of the 
documents is particularly able, concise, or logical. 





STILL ANOTHER FEARFUL CALAMITY AT SEA. 


Now that a voyage across the Atlantic Ocean is viewed 
very much the same as an excursion across Lake Erie or 
Lake Ontario, would have been less than half a century ago ; 
and, moreover, since at least twenty thousand first class 
passengers now Cross and recross this boisterous and treach- 
erous sea annually, it behooves those who hold the lives of 
this large number of human beings in their keeping, to be 
not. only sober and vigilant, but also trustworthy and cautious, 
and, in fact, ever on the alert. On the contrary—and we say 
it with regret—the reverse of this precaution more nearly 
approaches the rule than the exception. One calamity 
follows another so quickly nowadays, that a weekly journal 
is almost required to keep a “standing heading” for this class 
of accidents. The recollection of the ill-fated Atlantic, with 
the crimiral negligence of its commander, was yet fresh in 
the public mind, when the City of Washington was run, full 
speed, on the same dangerous shore; and now comes the 
still mere appalling and calamitous announcement of the 
total wreck of the Vilie du ZLHavre, and the fearful loss of life 
caused thereby, the latter numbering in all 226 souls! and all 
this from, it would now appear, the grossest of carelessness, 
or what is still worse, the foolhardiness of a subordinate 
officer. Itis a well known and universally recognized fact, 
that sailing vessels always have the “right of way” on the 
ocean, since a steamship can more easily as well as more 
quickly change her course, and obviate collision. In this un- 
fortunate case, testimony d‘flers as to the number of minutes 
that elapsed after the Loch Earn was “ sighted,” but it would 
appear certain that not less than five, nor more than fifteen 
minutes so elapsed ; while one minute, had it been properly 
improved, might and undoubtedly would have saved the ship 
and also the lives of all on board, it being now estimated 
that seventeen seconds of time would have enabled tie 
vessels to run clear of each other. From all we can gather 
at this time, it was to the inefficiency of Lieut. Auduvand, who 
was on deck during the whole time after the Loch Earn was 
discovered approaching, that this fatal and fearful calamity is 
mainly chargeable; it appearing from the accounts which 
reach us from Paris, that Capt. Surmont only reached the 
deck in time to witness the collision. 





Atlan'ic—and it is as well to include the Pacific service also, 
since in proportion to the traffic, it has been still more unfortun- 
ate—is open to severe criticism, if not actual censure. The 

famous Cunard line, however, must, in justice, have honor- 

able mention here, since they have well earned it, having 

we believe, never yet lost the life of a passenger during their 
long term of Atlantic service—now approaching a third of a 
century. This line, however is already adopting precaution- 
ary measures, by changing their course to one less frequented ; 
and to this reform the public will demand the addition 
of still anotier, without delay, and that is that the strongest 
electric lights be carried by all steamers, for constant use 
in fogs—the occasional sounding of the whistle being an 
undeubtedly inadequate protection. Passengers at sea are 
certainly exposed to many dangers—even when hedged about 
by all the appliances of art; and to neglect any of these 
safeguards should be made a criminal offenee. In this par- 
ticular case, the means of preserving the lives of the passen- 

gers wonld secm to have been wanting on every side. In the 
first place, some of the life-boats were stoven by the colli- 
sion, while others were destroyed b7 the falling raasts; but 
should the general lack of life preservers on board be proven, 
on investigation, something more tbana formal censure will be 
necessary, While we cannot restore the lives of the unfor- 
tunate vigtims in this case, we may all unite in advocating 
such reforms and precautions in the service as will here- 
after insure greater safety to our numerous voyagers across 
the Atlantic. 


THE SPANISH CUBAN COMPLICATIONS. 

Complicated—almost inconceivably complicated—as the 
Cuban affair is, its latest aspect fully bears out the view 
which we originally took of it. Great Britain, which is com- 
paratively uninterested in the matter, has already a ship of 
war on the spot, and will take care that any of her subjects 
who may have been amongst the crew of the Virginius, are 
duly protected; while the United States Government, which 
is far more deeply concerned, has not the vestige of a vessel 
on the island. Possibly this may arise from the circumstance 
that England, though prepared to assert her rights, is also 
disposed to treat the matter diplomatically, as she has ex- 
pressed her resolution not even to admit the illegality of the 
capture of the Virginius antil it has been satisfactorily estab- 
lished ; whereas the American government, while denying it 
tn toto, has as yet taken no steps to enforce its opinions, being 
evidently afraid that, at the outset, it might be worsted in a 
struggle. How long matters may remain in this state, or 
what will be the issue, it is impossible to prelict. Castellar 
has transmitted his orders to Cuba for the surrender of the 
vessel, but Jouvellar, the Governor, declares that in the pre- 
sent excited state of the island, compliance with the command 
is beyond his power, and he has surrendered his position 
sooner than attempt it. The Cubans, on their side, will not 
for a moment listen to it. They assert that the capture of the 
vessel was strictly legal, and are already fitting out a fleet to 
maintain their assertion. It is doubtful whether they will 
even consent to her surrender to a neutral power till the 
legality of hercapture is determined on, though it has been 
suggested this would be the most satisfactory termination of 
the difficulty, and the suggestion has apparently been favor- 
ably received at Washington. The only seeming certainty in 
the matter now is, that the Government of the United States 
is not likely to enforce its demands without war, and that at 
present it is by no means prepared for the contingency. 

——@-——__——_—— 

THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN THE DOMINION. 

We have received the following letter from a peculiarly 
well-informed correspondent. Had it reached us a few 
hours earlier, it would have appeared in last week’s ALBION. 
Ii has not, however, lost its interest : 

Toronto, Nov. 25, 1873. 

The question whether the resignation of the Macdonald 
Ministry will put an end to the investigation into the Hunt- 
ington charges is one which no party in Canada cares to 
touch. The prosecution is silent,and is even subject to 
counter charges. Sir John Macdonald, in his last speech in 
the House of Commons, before beginning, pledged himself to 
prove that Mr. Huntington's election had been carried by the 
aid of the gold of a foreign corporation, and since the proro- 
gation he has added the new charge that members who de- 
serted him were paid to go over to the other side. The first 
charge he is under pledge to prove before a committee of 
the House, for which he has yet to move. Whether these 
threats are made to intimidate the government, or with the 
intention of carrying them into eflect, people have harJly 
yet begun to ask; and if they did ask, they would have to 
wait the event for an answer. Sir John’s policy of open de- 
fiance seems rash and dangerous, unless on the supposition o f 
a consciousness that he has nothing to fear from further in- 
vestigation. They pronounced the Royal Commission un- 
constitutional, aud refused to appear before it; but when the 
evidence had been taken, Mr. Mackenzie said it furnished 
sufficient ground on which to base a motion for censure, and 
did make such motion. Is the case to end with the virtual 
censure of the House, not formally pronounced only because 
the vote was evaded by resignation? On this point very 
little is, said by either party. The English press—of which 





the moral influence is felt in Canada, in spite of the affecta- 
tion of indiflerence to its utterances—is unanimous in saying 


Official investigation, however, will clear up this point ; | the inquiry cannot stop at the point it has reached. This 
but one fact is already apparent, namely, that the general | 
management of nearly all our steamship lines across the jonly half done, What is not known, is where the money 


opinion may help to make the prosecution look on its duty as 
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the Cuban coast” our Teutonic compiler has borrowed from 
“Tom Cringle’s Log.” 


obtained from Sir Hugh Allan went-—what class of election | He leans in a doorway, addressing _Words to a couple of 
expenses it was used to meet. Evidence on these points ' fawn-colored greyhounds that are gazing eagerly up at him. 
would give some idea of how far the law against bribery was The finish here is exquisite, and the difficult circumstance of 
violated, or otber illegal expenses incurred ; what are the the bright yellow dress managed with Gerome’s usual knowl- | The Cumberstone Contest. 
purchased seats, if any. edge and skill. : Cheer,” “ The Battle Worth Fighting,” &c. 

Bribery is equally bad, whether the money used be money A breezy heath, arranged upon which are all the elements} <A book for young people, and like the former handsomely 
obtained improperly or not; the act of bribery stands alone, | Of 88 artistocratic fete champetre, is a fresh, cool picture from | got up for holiday presents. 
and must be judged by itself. The fact of ministers obtaining | pencil of Rossi, an artist whose hame is not very familiar 
money from a competitor for a contract, which they had the to connoisseurs on this side of the Atlantic. The figures are in 
power of awarding, is another and more serious offence, and the costume of the 17th Century, and are painted with free- 
must also be judged by itself. If A bribed, and B bribed, they dom and yet with careful regard to details. b, 
must both be equally condemned. If, therefore, there be an These is & tuck “ eyeing eeemaion, eyed as Vibert cess, that Madame Nilsson’s withdrawal from her own troupe 
inquiry into what was done with the money advanced by Sir one & id os reser — by h. Prrsnicet ae has not been attended with any disastrous effect. Its music 
Hugh Allan, it would be impossible to resist a demand for court-yard of a house, with cx cook om'very a capeanadinager api feed- | 5, light and superficial, but varied and agreeable. The picce 
inquiry into cases of bribery on the other side, when they are | '8# some dogs and a cat with — ” prisdherseeve hs oa yes was composed by Verdi, at the special command of the Khe. 
alleged, on prima facie evidence, to have occurred. It would of character, human and marae, es > oe PICLUFE, AFC | dive of Egypt, and, like most thus constructed, cannot be a 
not follow that the two inquiries should be mixed up; it better than the manner of execution, of which the impasto is permanent success. It is an Egyptian story Amen ctrl 
would, on the contrary, be essential to keep them separate. rather too liberally distributed. : of it so far distant as the time of the Pharaobs ol is founded 
But if bribery be proved to have taken place on one side, ~~ base of aqaee we ane align te pesipans Surtherl ows tens of Radames, a renowned chieftain for Aida then 
accompanied by circumstances of unusual aggravation, it is notes until next week.) : $i 





By the author of “the Best 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 








The new opera of Aida has been such an unexpected suc- 
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no reason why charges oi bribery, made in good faith and 
apparently on good grounds, should not be investigated, 


a slave in the service of an Egyptian princess, but in reality 
daughter of the Ethiopian king with whom’ the Egyptians 











though the concomitant circumstances were less atrocious. 


Counter charges are so easily made that the disposition to The Women of the Arabs. By Rev. Henry Harris Jessup, 
believe them without substantial proof is very natural and 
proper ; but they cannot be ruled out unless when made by 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


were then at war. It has not, however, the usual auspicious 
connuial termination ; for, after numberless vicissitudes, 





D.D., Seventeen Years American Missionary in Syria. 
Edited by Rev. C. 8. Robinson, D. D., and Rev. Isaac 


persons of no credit, and under circumstances of suspicion. | Riley. New York: Dedd and Mead. 


When Sir Jobn Macdonald states in the face of Parliament 


This is an interesting work on an interesting topic, and is 


that he can prove that his accusers are guilty, in whole or in calculated to throw light upon a subject concerning which 
part, of what they charge him with, and part of which he much error exists. The Arabs of the present day are, indeed, 
has confessed, the opportunity can reasonably be denied him. | a somewhat non-progressive race, and many of them are yet 

+ is better that the whole question of election bribery in wandering or vagabondizing in the same condition as they 
Canada should be investigated ; for if the work be only half | were in the days of Abraham. But we cannot lose sight of 
done, or only done ou one side, a large residuum of evil will | the many brilliant discoveries which we owe to some of them 
remain, and will be all the more likely to produce injurious | —our numerical system of calculation, some of the brightest 
ellects, from the fact that the victors were taking credit for iaventions in chemistry, and, in recent times, the heroic 


an amount of virtue which they did not possess. 


defence which they have made of their country against in- 


The opposition are playing their cards badly. If their ob- vaders. 


ject were to rush deliberately to destruction, they could hardly 


The author of the work is singularly free from prejudice, 


do worse. To re-elect Sir John leader, after the condemna- | While alluding to Mahomet, he does not speak of him as a 
tion of Parliament, was gratuitously to shoulder the whole | mere vulgar impostor, an erroneous view of his character 
weight of his confessed offences, which were such as no which too many are apt to entertain, but describes him as a 
party and no individual can justify. The nickname of “ cor- | sreat political and religious leader. Many passages from the 
ruptionist” has been flung around for years by Sanscullotie Koran are cited and commended ; and all of them, we may 
journalists ; but if it be desired to earn the title, hitherto un- adc, are worthy of commendation. We, of course, entirely 
just, this can be done by defending the act of a minister disapprove of Mahomet’s propagation of religion ty means 
taking large sums of money from a public contractor, with of the sword, and of his description of Heaven as merely a 


which to ivfluence the elections. 


sensual receptacle for the benefit of those who obeyed his 


The late government, after it must have known that it had | precepts in this world ; but he is entitled to merit tor having 
not the confidence of the House of Commons, made a large | inculcated sobriety, and his followers at the present day are 
number of appointments of every degree, from tide-waiters | now remarkable for their toleration. 


to lieutenant-governors of provinces. Precedents are quoted 


The condition of women in Arabia is not so degraded as 


in defence of this action; but to be complete it would be | is generally supposed, and we may conceive it has charms 
necessary not only to show that English ministers have made when such personages as Lady Hester Stanhope, and the 
appointments after they had lost the-confidence of Parlia-| Present Countess of El'enborough have voluntarily taken up 
ment, but also that they had fallen upon accusations of cor-| their residences amongst them, The author describes it ai 


ruption, backed by the confession of the accused. 


great Jength, and though it is a state of society very different 


The members of the new ministry go back to their con- from curs, it yet has many of the elements incidental to 
stituents without any declaration of policy. They say they | Chivalry and civilization. 


intend to administer the affairs of the government honestly, 


The last chapter in the work—entitled “ A Chapter for 


to stem the tide of corruption. The cause of the downfall of | Children”—will probably by many be considered the most 
the late government may lead to this negative qualification interesting of all. It embodies many beautiful Eastern 
being accepted fora while. It must bea great relief to the new fables, and a still greater number of Eastern songs, which are 
ministry to be able, on any pretext, to dispense with a decla- translated in general with remarkable fidelity and spirit. 
ration of policy; and the party it represents has not been The whole is illustrated by numerovs wood engravings 
distinguishable from its rival by any clearly marked difference deliveating the principal events and topics alluded to, with 
of principle. Some members of the new government, nota- | 802 -¢ remarkably curious specimens of Arab penmanship. 
bly Mr. Cartwright, are meeting an opposition which is No book, in fact, is more interesting since the publication of 


equally unfair and unreasonable. 


FINE ARTs. 





GOUPIL's. 


the alleged biography of Abd-el-Kader; and has the merit 
of being its superior in authenticity. It is elegantly pro- 
duced, and reflects credit alike on the author, editors, and 
publishers. 





The Aldine. December. James Sutton and Co., New 


This favorite art gallery has within afew days past been; York. 


re-arranged with an entirely new collection of choice pictures 


The publishers do themselves no more than justice, when 


from the studios of European artists of note. The French | they state that “ the illustrations of the ‘ Aldine’ have won a 
and Belgian schools are particulaily well represented, but, | world side reputation,and that its wood cuts are examples of 


from Italy, also, there come certain gems of art that smack 


little of both of these schools, while, at the same time, they 


have a characteristic stamp of their own. 


a| the highest perfection ever attained.” 
This is a capital number, and the letter-press well illus- 
trates the engravings. Every lover of American Art should 


Among the pictures that are most likely to catch the eye of | encourage so meritorious a monthly gallery of engravings. 
the connoisseur on entering the gallery, is a very charming aes y 
, omit ~| Van Nostrand’s Eclectic Engineering. Vai Nosiran y 
Boutibonne—the best example of that artist's work, indeed, ee Hotvand : inginewing. Vou Hosimad, Mow 


that has for a long time been exhibited in this city. Itisa 
cabinet picture, representing four young and charming 


York. 
The present number completes its fifth year of publica- 


women of fashion at table, hobnobbing with each other in tion. It will be seen, from its title, that this magazine ie 
bumpers of sparkling champagne. The artist has here given solely adapted for a special class of readers, wel whom its 
us quite a new reading cf the women’s rights question. at a, — ogee a, such as heen 
There is not a masculine intruder in this clegant banquetting he alls by . C. a, CE, ete, =~ ell as selections from 
chamber to shackle the proceedings with constraint, Refined | N#tute,” “ Iron,” “ The Builder. 


merriment is the sentiment of the picture, and Boutibonne’ 


% The whole forms a manual of all that is new and impor- 


exquisite treatment of textures and all accessories is conspi- |" UP the day of publication, in this branch of science. 


cuous throughout. 


F. Willems is represented by one of his favorite subjects-- | 
a stately lady in a rich satin dress, standing by a carved 
oaken cabinet from which she has just taken a book. There 


Devotional Chimes. By Asa Hull. Published by Oliver 
Ditson and Co. Boston. 
A very unpretending volume, which, though so small as to 
be portable, contains about 400 bymns and 220 tunes; a 


the two, instead of Yeing happily united, expire together in 
adungeon. In the interval there has been no end of wars 
and struggles during which Madame Torriani, Miss Cary, 
Signor Del Puentes and Monsieur Capoul greatly distin- 
guished themselves in their respective parts. The scenery 
being magnificent and the dresses gorgeous in the extreme, 
the piece is likely to have a long run, and for the present 
makes the fortune of Mr. Strakosch, though eventually it 
will not rank with its distinguished author's other works. 
Under the circumstances in which it was written, however 
it must be pronounced a great success, and, notwithstanding 
that itis an extraordinary medley, the people here, as well 
as the Egyptian Khedive, will probably long be charmed 
with it. 

In the regular drama, “The Liar,” still maintains its 
ground at Wallack’s, but is next week to be superseded by 
the modern comedy of “ Ilome,” in which Mr. Wallack will 
perform a part that has secured kim not less distinction. 
Meantime, the elite of the town flock to his theatre nightly, 
to witness the admirable manner in which he produces 
pieces on the stage. 

At the Union Square Theatre, “The Wicked World” has 
had a greater success than anticipated, and, we must own, it 
improves on repetition, although still not exactly intelligible. 
The scenery is most gorgeous, and Miss Clara Morris, the 
leading actress engaged for the piece, exhibits great power, 
especially towards the end of the second act. In the pre- 
liminary bagutelle, “Conjugal Tactics,” Miss Eliza 
Weathersby, formerly a member of Miss Lydia Thompson's 
troupe, performed with much sprightliness, and she may be 
congratulated on having exchanged burlesque for the more 
regular drama. m 

At Booth’s, Mr. Edwin Booth has terminated his engage- 
ment at what was formerly his own theatre, with great suc- 
cess. Shylock was the last character in which he appeared, 
and it was'a marked improvement on his Othello. Miss 
Pateman, who took the part of Portia, also acted with much 
more ability than in Desdemona; and the other roles in the 
drama being comparatively unimportant, such a wantof due 
support was not evinced as in the pieces which had previously 
been brought forward. Mr. Booth has been succeeded by 
Mr. W. J. Florence, with his everlasting “ Ticket of Leave ;” 
but though he states he has performed iu it “10,000 times,” 
we must admit we do not admire his character of Bob 
Brierly. As an additional attraction, it is held out that the 
genueman who takes the part of Hav kshaw, the detective, 
was formerly a member of that department in the New York 
police force ; but if he were no more distinguished in it than 
he is now upon the stage, we cannot be surprised that this 
noted civic body has received such an unenviable reputation 
for stupidity, and that so many crimes remain undiscovered. 
Mrs. Florence, however, in the role of the heroine, shows 
how vastly superior she is to her husband, and left nothing 
to be desired. 

Misfortune still attends the Broadway Theatre, although 
we are not aware that it is longer under Mr. Daly’s manage- 
ment. A Mr. Lingard is the new attraction, and the Herald 
proneunces him to be a “ bad actor.” We cannot say that 
the piece, entitled “ Life’s Dream,” is equally so, inasmuch 
as although it receives this character from our usually compli- 
mentary contemporary, it is of a far higher order than those 
which Mr. Daly lately brought ferward. 


—— 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 








The ‘‘ Brooklyn Art Association” give their twenty-seventh 
reception at the Art Building, on Monday evening next. 

At tke ‘* Woman's Social Education Society,” held recently, 
Mrs. Laura Bronson read a paper on ‘Social Trath,” reflect- 
ing severely on the ladies’ habit of telling ‘‘ white lies” in 
society, and teaching their children to disregard the truth. 
There is ample room for reform in this direction. 

The Austrian Minister of Commerce has decidel not to 





is charming delicacy of color in this picture, which, however, 
is not free from the metallic hardness with which the works 
of Willems are generally marked. 

There is a capital example of J. L. Gerome on the walls. 
The subject of this isa Turk or Persian in a bright yellow 
robe, with a brace of richly ornamented pistols in his girdle. 








variety sufficient for selection and enjoyment. We think | demolish the Vienna Exhibition building, but keep it for pub- li 
| that all lovers of Psalmody, will fin this a useful little book. | lic use, like the Crystal Palace of London. 
| : ae Cholera is said to have appeared among the troops of the 
| Perilous Incidents, Translated from the German. Porter | Dutch expedition to Acheen. 
and Coates, Philadelphia. | The Union ‘Trust Company resumed businoss on the Ist if 
| 





A pleasing collection of storeis of which “a sea fight on| inst. Although the institution owes over $5,000,000 in deg 
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posits, it claims to have $4,000,000 in cash on hand, which, if 
true, ought to satisfy all pressing demands. 

The last Government statement shows: Coin in the Trea- 
sury, $83,709,987 ; coin certificates, $30,220,600; currency in 
the Treasury, $1,296,440; legal tenders outstanding, $366,- 
922,018 ; special deposit of legal tenders held for the redemp- | 
tion of certificates of deposit, $20,150,000. 

Dominion papers assert that the return of French Cana- 
dians from the United States to Canada continue; and itis 
estimated that over thirty thousand have already returned to | 
their homes. 

The famons Hoosac Tunnel, connecting the Eastern and 
Western railway systems of New England, was opened on the 
the 27th ult. ; and Mr. Shanley, the successful contractor, was 
the first person to pass through the opening. 

The cost of the United States Navy during the four years 
preceding the civil war was $52,910,557. During the years 
1869-70-71-72, the cost was $82,461,825; yet, says an ex- 
change paper, for this enormous increase of nearly thirty mil- 
lions of dollars, there is little to show. : 

The White Star Steamship Company are about to remove 
their wharves from Long Dock, Jersey City, to piers 51 and 
52 in New York City. ‘The removal, it is stated, will reduce 
the receipts of the Pavonia Ferry Company about $1,000 per 
week. 

There was a large increase, says the Glasgow Mail, in the 

.importation of both uomanufactured and manufactured to- 
bacco aud sonff into Great Britain this year, compared with 
1872, the declared value being, factured t ° £2,392,- 
596, against £1,264,883 last year. In 1872 the value of manu- 
factured tobacco and snuff was £917,511, and this year 
£1,182, 299. 

_ In Birmingham the number of steel pens made weekly is 
about 98,000 gross, or 14,120,000 separate pens! ‘Thirty 
years ago pens were sold wholesale at five shillings per gross ; 
now, pens as good, or better, may be bad for three half-pence 
per gross, 

The Kansas and Pacific Railroad, on which the United 
States holds a second mortgage of $6,303,000, is practically 
bankrupt,‘having been unable to pay the interest due on its 
first mortgage bonds due December Ist, and the Northen 
Pacific road is totally ruined. 

Mr. Arch and his companion, Mr. Clayden, have sent home, 
says the London 7imes, but a sorry account of the Promised 
Land. ‘So little does the fact correspond with their expecta- 
tions that they are now directing their efforts to the regenera+ 
tion of Canada itself, if cver it is to be made fit for the recep- 
tion of English laborers.” 


.The people of Great Britein and Ireland expended $600,- 
000,000 for intoxicating liquors in 1872, and only $220,000,000 
for the tea, coffee, sugar, and cocoa which they consumed. 

The Hudson River Railroad bas carried during the past year 
2,626,363, the Harlem 1,667,578, and the New Haven about 
2,200,000 passengers, making about 6,500,000 in ail. 

A complete change has just taken place in the personnel of 
the Japanese government, amounting almost to what would be 
termed in some countrivs a revolution. 


Colic, febrile symptoms, and general gastro-intestinal 
irritation, have been the result of drinking the milk of animals 
who were in a sickly condition in London ; and special inquiry 
has elicited important information, remarks the British Mede- 





oe 


THE SPANISH-CUBAN AFFAIR. you as a friend, recommending the utmost calmness under 
~ te. : , | the present circumstances. The Virginius question has given 
The United States and Spain proper having arrived at @ Spain’s enemies an opportunity to spread false rumors and 
seemingly satisfactory adjustment of the difficulty, arising | alarming news, certain that they would produce an effect on 
out of the seizure of the steamer Virginius, we give below Your ardent and unimpeachable patriotism, waile their only 
': ta Paap ae eatin iat tk | object was to promote the rebel cause. It is true that treuties 
the mostjimportant documents relating thereto, in order that 1,46 been made, and that I have received communications 
our readers may judge for themselves, in regard to the pro-|jn relation to them. But if I have managed to inspire you 
babilitics of the case, as well as of its future bearings :} with any confidence give me proof of it by your reflective and 
tranquil behavior. Be assured I will do everything possible 
in behalf of the interests of the Province and the dignity of 
Wasurnoton, Dec. 2, 1873. | the nation, which, like yourselves, I hold in higher esteem 

— é han life. JOVELLAR. 

The following is the text of the protocol agreed to by Secre- t . a . P Pits _ 
rm ; ec agri. a gam « Meco This proclamation having been extensively distributed in 
— dames and Admiral Polo in the settlement of the Virginians theatres, cafes, and other public places, the excitement 

, was, at last accounts, reported be subsiding. 
———— 
ST. DOMINGO. 
AN APPEAL FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A PROTECTORATE. 


The following is the application of the Republic of St. 
Domingo to the U.S. government, allusion to which is made in 
the President’s Message :— 


TEXT OF THE PROTOCOL. 


Protocol of the Conference held at the Department of State 
at Washington, on the 29th of November, 1873, between 
Hawilton Fish, Secretary of State, and Rear Admiral Don 
Jose Polo de Barnabe, Envoy Extraordinary and M nister 
Plenipotentiary of Spain. 


The undersigned having met for the purpose of entering 
into a definite agreement respecting the case of the steamer 
Virginius, which, while under the flag of the United States, 
was, on the 31st day of October jast, captured on the high sea 
by the Spanish man-of-war ‘Tornado, have reached the follow- | 
ing conclusions :— 

Spain, on her part, stipulates to restore forthwith the vessel | 
referred to and the survivom of her passengers and crew, and | 
on the 25th day of December next to salute the flag of the 
United States. If, however, before that date Spain should 
prove to the satisfaction of the government of the United 
States that the Virgirius was not entitled to carry the flag of 
the United States, and was carrying it at the time of her 
capture without right and improperly, the salute will be spon- 

ly dis; 1 with, as, in such case, not being neces- 
sarily requirable. But the United States will expect in such 
case a declaimer of intent of indiguity to its flag in the act 
which was committed, 

Furthermore, if, on or before the 25th of December, 1873, 
it shall be made to appear to the satisfiction of the United 
States that the Virginius did not rightfully carry the American 
flag and was notfentitled to American papers, the United States 
will institute inquiry, and adopt legal proceedings against the 
vessel if it be found that shes has violated any law of the United 
States and against any of the persons who may appear to have 
been guilty of illegal acts in connection therewith, it being 
understood that Spain will proceed according to the second 
proposition made to General Sickles and communicated in his 
telegram: read to Admiral Polo on the 27th inst. to investigate 
the conduct of those of her authorities who have infringed 
Spanish laws or treaty obligations, and will arraign them 
before competent Courts and inflict punishment on those who 
may have offended, other reciprocal reclamations to be the 
subject of consideration and arrangement between the two 
governments, and in case of no agreement to be the subject 
of arbitration, if the constitutional assent of the Senate of the 
United States be given thereto. 

It is further stipulated that the timc, manner and place of 
the surrender of the Virginuis and the survivors of those who 
were ou board of her at the time of her capture, and also the 
time, wanver aud place for the salute to tie flag of the United | 


States, if there should be occasion for such salute, shall be | by that combination, and, what is still more deplorable, the 


S!. Domingo, August 18, 1873. 

Most Excellent Sir—It is now 30 years since the Dominican 
people, having been for the third time surprised by the in- 
vading hordes of Hayti, and having been under their domiva- 
tion for 22 years, recognized their rights and proclaimed their 
independence. From that time until the year 1861 there was 
but one interval of truce to the continuous and Vandalic 
aggressions of that government, which never ceased to long 
for the conquest and devastation of our soil. ‘Io no other 
cause was then due the fact of the reincorporation of this 
country with Spain—a combination which was thought likely 
to prove beneticial by the political men of that time who had 
no realizing sense of the great difference of onr institutions, 
or of the series of insurmountable obstacles to the establish- 
ment of the monarchical colonial system in an American 
country which had so long had its destinies in its own hands, 
however precarious they may have been. 

The war of restoration having come to an end and the rights 
of the Dominicans having been asserted, Hayti did not again 
enter the arena as an invader, but commenced a secret war of 
a most malignant character, thenceforth using the Dominican 
element in order to crush the liberties of this people if possible 
by the aid of its own sons. Hayti at once assembled the mal- 
contents, and did all in its power to encourage rebellion, 
offering aid and comfort to the rebels, giving them an asylam 
on Haytien soil, sending them with arms in their hands to 
our frontier, and frequently assigning Haytien regular troops 
to aid their movements and protect the.o in their flight. 

To these tactics is due the fact that, consuming our 
resources and savings, although always successful on the field 
of battle, we have not yet been able to complete a victory. 
The ene:vies of the Dominican Repxblic flee to Hayti, where 
they live undisturbed and where they easily repair their con- 
tinual losses. Such a situation caused the people of this 
Republic to seek to improve their condition by rendering their 
future more secure. ‘Lhey, therefore, manifested a unanimous 
desire for annexation to the great Republic of the United 
States of America. Unfortunately that plan failed, leaving 
the country in the midst of a multitude of difficulties created 





























cal Journal, as to the results ensuing upon the use of milk 
from cows suffering from foot-and-mouth disease. 

The census of Baltimore, taken by the police, gives the 
population at 302,893, showing an increase of 20,000 
since 1870, 

The Cincinnati ‘* Enguirer” indulges the following reminis- 
cence: ‘In 1854 and 1855 the leading men in the Senate of 
the United States were Seward, Chase, Hale, Collamer, Butler 
of South Carolina, Mason of Virginia, Slidell of Louisiana, 
Bell of 'L. e, and Crittenden of Kentucky. They are all 
dead.” 

The towers of the cathedral of Cologne hive reached the 
height of 230 feet. ‘The construction of the spires, which are 
to bring tke total height up to 600 feet, will soon be com- 





subject to arrangement between the undersigned within the | object of the jealousy, and even tho hatred of other people, 
next two days. whose interests did not accord with the purity and progress of 
Hamritron Fisn. \this. The agreement made with the Samana Bay Company 
Jose Potro pe Barnase. | has given the fiuishing stroke to this situation, especially since 
: he noise of its establishment has been succeeded by the most 
On the very day, however, that the protocal was signed at e - . a y 
Washington, the following inflammatory address, a by eer ow and = pang hay sn sepa t ti 
numbers of prominent Spaniards and army and naval officers, oles ars riper spear ze sid ith ‘Scaeae peop selbtitcoss yp 
wus circulated and enthusiastically received in many parts of a es Se eee ree p tge ses. cma Mg 
Cub Papen bac lence a apd ae 
. jand machinations, al to th ei o 
ratianes ere Pana omar | United States, Geente Yer Excellency, soliciting the esta- 
A recent act carried into effect by the Spanish navy, and |blishment of an efficient protectorate, which may preserve 
which once «gain shows the dignity and heroism of our | them from unwarranted attacks aimed at their very existence. 
marine, bas hurt the feelings of a nation as proud as it is pre- | ‘The Dominican people believe that this will not be distasteful 
sumptious, and which for some time has been protecting, m a | eyen to the opponents of the plan of annexation. It would be 














menced. Six years more are required for terminating the 
work, 


It is proposed to erect at Dover, England, a sea-wall which, 
with the works already constracted, would enclose a harbor of 
refuge 350 acres in extent at low water. 


The idea of ‘‘ Ajax defying the lightning,” says Punch, is 
rather strongly suggested by a telegram which came the other 
day from S:eily, contradicting a previous telegram, thus :— 
**'The news published by an English journal of an earthquake 
having occurred in Sicily, of an eruption of Mount Etna, and 
of the destruction of some sulphur mines, is completely un- 
founded.” 

The editor of All the Year Round has captured another 
litevary savage. More than twenty years ago there was pub- 
lished in Household Words a story of Australian adventure, 
entitled **'‘T'wo-hauded Dick the Stockman.” Very recently 
this same story, exact in every particular, was offered for pnb- 
lication in All the Year Round. ‘Lhe offender has been traced 
to the El esmere Club, in Manchester. 


Gustave Dore is said to be contemplating a magnificent 
series of Shakespearian illustrations from the French point of 
view. 

A new piece, entitled ‘* Griselda,” has been bronght out at 
the Princess s Theatre. It is written by Miss Braddon, and is 
founded upon Boceaccio’s well-known story. Mr, and Mrs. 
Rousby appear in the parts of the two chief characters, 

The Chancer Society has just issued the main part of its 
work for 1876, three years in advance, bringing all the separate 
prints of its six MSS., as well as its “ Six-Text,” to the end of 
the verse portion of the Canterbury Tales. 


Mr. Murray recently gave his annual entertainment to the 
booksellers of London at “the Albion.” During the evening 
specimen copies were shown of a work just ready for publica- 
tion, on the Prines Consort's Memorial at Kensington, which 
was much admired, as well as Messrs. Nasmyth's and Carpen- 
ter’s forthcoming work on “ ‘The Moon,” with original draw- 
ings made by the aid of powerful telescopes, and Mr. George's 
work on ‘**The Mosel,” in a series of twenty exquisite 
etchings. 

PROCRASTINATION, 


At thirty man suspects himself a fool; 

Kuows it at forty, and reforms his plans; 

At fifty chides his infamous delay, 

Pushes his prudent purpose to resolve ; 

In all the magnanimity of thought 

Hesolves; and re-reaolves ; thon dies the same, 
~ Young, 


manner as vile as it is cowardly, the enemies of our nation- | an act of munifizence and generosity, whereby the Republic 
ality—those who wish to see our glorious banner huwiliated | of the United States would risk nothing, since it would simply 
and degraded. ‘The seisure of the insurgent steamer by the | cover with its xyis an inoffensivs and friendly people whom 
Spanish man-of-war Tornado and the prompt and condign | proyidence desigued to be its natural ally, aud all the sons of 
punishment of the infamous pirates, who, under the shadow | this people would greet with joy the day when their powerful 
of the American flag,endeavor to continue their task of re- | sister should stretch out a hand to save them from the dangers 
ducing to ashes the best cities of this island and assassi- | which encompass them, which dangers would instantly disap- 
nating our most loyal brothers, have been received with in- | pear in view of such a diplomatic act. 

creasing enthusiasm by the Spaniards, without conditions, If Your Excellency, seeing that the fate of a people with 
who understand that the hour bas arrived for the Latin race | pretensious is at stake, shall feel, as I hope will be the case, 
to recover in the New World all the importance and grandeur any sympathetic impulse to do them justice, and shall make 
which belong to it. However, news 1s received from En- | an effort to secure for them the protection of the Republic of 
rope announcing that the representatives of the United | the Cnited States, you will have the immense satisfaction of 
States, the nation which protects all the criminals of the earth, | having saved the future of a people of the world discovered by 
pretend to ask explanations from the Spanish government con- | Columbus without having assumed any responsibility or hav- 
cerning an act justly and perfectly in accord with international | ing entered into any compromise whatever, since we are not 
law ; and should this result to be the trath the subscribers, | invaders and make war upon none, and the height of our 
who believe they are the faithful interpreters of the law,address | ambition is to dwell upon our own soil in peace. 7” 
tremselves to the government of the nation in order that, rely- LT avail myself of this occasion to reiterate to Your Excel- 
ing upon the reai desires of public opinion, it shall not hesi- jlency the assurance of the sentiments of distinguished consi- 
tate in the least, and shall give « severe lesson to the Anglo- | deration and profonnd esteem with which I bave the honor to 


Saxons in America, showing their race that it would be more | subscribe wyself, Your Excellency’s very obedient and humble 
possible for the island of Cuba to disappear entirely than for | servant, 


us to consent that our nation be disdained and scorned with | 
impunity. The government of the Spanish nation may rest | 
secure in the thorough conviction that the majority of the in- | Manvet Marra Santier. 
napeees af this Gre rv A yr ardently desire to humble at once R. Curren. 
the starry banner, which will never ware, and which caa never |, oe a > a = Thi 
ware, wherever is displayed the glorious ensign of Lepanto, Trv-| To His ie F —— . Grant, President of the United 
ugar, Las Novas, Pavia, Gerona, Suragossa and many other | - pescosaey ee —— , 
points where memorable buttles have been fought, and where| Secretary Fish, October 23, addressed a note to D. Vickers, 
our forefathers wrote with their blood the most revered pages | of New Jersey, saying ** Your letter of September last to the 
in the history of our beloved country. Let, then, the govern- | President, with its several enclosures, among them the appli- 
ment of the Spanish ‘nation be energetic fif it wishes to be | cation above referred to, has been referred to this department. 
the echo of the sentiments of this country, and let it fear no | The enclosures appear to be letters and documents transmitted 
secrifices of any kind whon it comes to Saving the honor of | t? you officially in Angust last, before your resignation and 
our people. Let it not fear the ridiculous threats of the | Wile you were the commercial egent of the United States at 
United States, fot all of ns here are disposed to die in de- | Samana. It is to be regretted that you did not transmit these 
fence of our rights, and before the last rood of our country | documents to this department in your official correspoudence 
shall be profinmed by the foot of the foreigner; before we are | in the usual manner, before resigning your position. 
humbled by the impositions of despicable Powers, we shall | 
know how with the holy ery of Virw Espana! to die sur- | 
rounded by our children, that successive gonerations may un- | 
derstand that it is better to disappear from the scene of fife | 
than to protract an existence full of ignominy and iniquity. | 
Havana, Nov. 29, 1873. 








BveNAVENTURA Baez. 
Freoix M. Detmonte. 


—_—_——_- > —- — 
CONSTANTINOPLE IN BYZANTINE TIMES. 
Constantinople, now in the hands of the Turks, was, as is 
well known, once a Christian city; its capture by a Moham- 
pe ? Sa ? medan power having taken place as lately as 1493. Of its 
The excitement becoming intense, the Captain-General is- | actual condition previous to this change of Character, not 


sued the following proclamation ; | much is said in the usual accounts of the place, The subject, 


InwaBiTaNts oF Havana—It is my duty \to prevent public | however, is historically interesting, and we purpose to offer a 
opinion from going astray, I consider it opportune to address , few particulars regarding the grand old place, gathered from 
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quest of the City. : | 
The Castilians were only a fortnight in Constantinople, but 


St. Sophia had two other things belonging to it strange and 


a little known narrative, which was drawn up by certain en | human artifice of sculpture or painting,” of the Virgin, with | 
voys despa'chec on a friendly mission from the king of} the Saviour in her arms, and St. John the Bapust; not} 
Castile and Leen, just fifty years before the unhappy con- drawn or painted, or inlaid, but “ the stone itself gave birth to 

this picture with its veins.” 











ASHANTEE SUPERSTITIONS. 


Last week's Alvion contained an article on the ‘* Manners 
|and Customs of the Ashantess."” We now give an interesting 
account of sowe of their peculiar superstitions as a people, 


under the guidance of one of the emperor's sons-in-law, they | wonderful to see, in its vaults, subterraneous chambers and | which we take from Al! the Year Round: 


made good use of their time, and saw much to interest and | cisterns, one of the last-namec being capable of floating ten | 
Pera, in which | galleys! 


aniuse them, as well as to €xcile their piety. 


Auotber cistern in Constantinople, called the cis- 


they lodged, was not then a mere suburb, but asmall de-| tern of Mohammed, was very beautiful to behold, being 
tached city of handsome houses, owning allegiance to the} vaulted with cement, paved with marble, and having its 
Genoese, to whom its site had been granted by one of the | ceiling supported by four hundred and ninety very great pil- 


emperors, 


Constantinople itself was, at this time, surrounded | lars. 


But for a discrepancy in the number of pillars, we 


by astrong bigh wall, forming a triangle, measuring six miles | shoul suppose this to be the “ Palace of the Thousand and 
from angle to angle, and protected by towers, two sides of the | One Pillars” of modern Constantinople, the root of which is 


wali facing the sea. ‘The parts of the city near the sea were |upbeld by four hundred and twenty-four columns, each | 
thickly populated, but the more central portions were inter-| formed of three separate pillars, placed one on the top of | 


spersed with open fields and gardens. 


another. Imperial Constantinople was apparently well sup- 


The first place to which their ciccrone conducted the | plied with water, by means of fountains and cisterns, to say 
Spaniards was the church of St. John the Buptist, an edifice | nothing of “a bridge, reaching from one valley to another, jmen had the first choice, and took the calabash, expecting 
approached through a court of cypress-trees, amid which rose | over houses and gardens, by which water used to come for 
a handsome fountain, covered with a canopy supported by | the irrigation of these gardens.” 


eight marble pillars. 
admiration of the visitors, its lofty walls and roof being 
lavishly decorated with very small stones, covered with 
gold, bine, red, white, and green enamel, very beautiful to 
see. The seats were of carved wood, and between each stood 
a brazicr filled with ashes, for the convenience of expector- 
ating worshippers. They were much disappointed at not 
seeing the treasures of the relic-house; the emperor had 


gone for aday’s huntiug, and taken the Keys, of which he | 
They were more fortunate upon a | 


was custodian, with him. 
second occasion. As the envoys entered the church, the 
monks rubed themselves, lighted candles innumerable, and 
received the keys with much ceremony. Then, ascending 
to a sort of tower, they appeared preceded by incensc- 
bearers, Chanting mourntully, with a chest, which they piaced 
upon a high table covered witb a{silken Cloth. Opening this 
chest, the ofliciating monks took out of it a white dimity-bag, 
from which they produced three golden caskets, containing 
various objects, described as various relics, that need not be 
particulerised. In tue church of St. Mary’s Peribilico, the 
strangers are said to have had the satisfaction of seeing the 
right arm of St. John ina fresh and healthy condition, only 
wanting the thumb, the loss of which formed the subject of 
an entertaining legend. 

There was still much more to see in.the way of relics, At 
“a convent of old ladies,’ the Castiliaus saw a stone of 
many colors, bearing upon it tears dropped from the cyes of 
St. John and the three Maries, still as fresh as if newly tallen. 
At the church of Santa Maria de la Dessetria, the church 
of certain religious men who abstained from wine, the grease 
of meat, and tish containing blood, they saw a picture ot the 
Virgin designed and made by the hands of St. Luke. This 
treasury of ancient art Was painted upon a square board about 
six “palmos” in length and breadth, and was covered with 
silver, and inlaid with precious stones. Once every week 
this picture was carried by three or four men to the centre of 
the court in front of the church, for public edification. 

As Constantinople contained some three thousand churches 
and monasteries, not counting those in ruins, the visitors saw 
nota litte of the relics enshrined there, but, considering the 
shortness of their stay, they had no reason to complain on 
this score. At Pera, their eyes were gladdened by beholding 
the bones of St. Andrew, St. Nicholas, St. Catharine, St. 
Louis of France, St. Li of Genoa, and of the innocents slain 
by Herod's cruel edict; besides an arm of St. Luke, of Mary 
Magdalene, and of St. Stephen, the last minus the hand ; three 
heads,once crowning the fair shoulders of three of the eleven 
hundred virgins; the head and arm of St. Anne, the arm 
lacking a finger, stolen by one of the emperors in order to 
enrich his own collection of such curiosities ; and many Cther 
things belonging to holy saints. At St. Sophia, the believing 
Spaniards bebeld the identical gridiron upon which St. 
Lawrence was roasted, a fact which does not say much for 
the genuineness of the bar preserved in the Escurial, as taken 
from the saint’s tomb at Tivoli by Pope Gregory. 

St. Sophia is still one of the sights of Constantinople, but 
it has sadly fallen from its high estate. When Ruy de Cla- 
vijo and his companions saw il, it was in all its ancient splen- 
dor as the most honored, most privileged church of the eapi- 
tal of a Christian empire. In a court in fror.t of the church 
rose nine great pillars of white marble, once supporting a 
large vessel in which the Patriarch was wont to meet his 
clergy. In the centre of this court stood a tall column, said 
to Lave been erected by Justinian, serving as pedestal to a 
colussal copper equestrian statue, four times the size of life. 
The horse was represented with one fore and one hind leg 
raived, and bore on its back a warrior, holding his right arm 
aloft, and carrying en bis head a Jarge plume 1esembling the 
tail of a peacock. The statue was secured to the column by 
iron chains passing rounc the body of the horse ; an expe- 
dient that may have answered its purpose, but must have de- 
tracted somewhat from the artistic cfleet. Passing under an 
arch, sheltering a small, richly decorated chapel, standing 
upon four marble columns, the travellers Came upon a great 
biass-covered door, opening into a'stwall terraced court, end- 
ing in another door of the same kind, leading into a broad 
and Jofty timber-rocfed nave, having on the left side large 
well-built cluisters, adorned witii slabs of colored jasper and 
marble; then, ushered througa one of tive brazen doors, they 
found themselves in the body of the church, “ the loftiest, 
richest, and most beautiful to be seen in the whole world.” 
De Clavijo says: “ It is surrounded by three large and broad 
haves, Which are joined to it, so that mass may be heard in 
ail parts of the church. The arches of the naves are of green 
jasper, and unite the roofs of the naves wiih that of the body 
of the churen, but the summit of the latter rises much higher. 
It is dome-shaped, and very high, and the church is one hun- 
dred and five paces long, by ninety-three broad. The deme 
is supperted by four pillars, very large and thick, covered 
with flags of many-colored jaspers; and from pillar to pillar 
there ave arches of green jasper, which ate very bigh, and 
sustain the dowe. In the arches there are four very large 
slabs, two on the right band, and two on the left, colored 
with a substance made from a powdel, and called porphyry. 
The dome is covered with rich mosaic-work, and over the 
higt-altar the image of God the Father, very larze, is wrought 
in mosaics of many colors; but itisso high up that it only 
looks the s ze of a man, or a little larger, though really it is 
so large that it measures three palinos between the eyes.” 
Under the Gome, upon four jasper columns, stood the pulpit, 
surmounted by a “capital,” raised upon eight large jasper 
pillars, and its sides covered with flags of the same. The 
arched roofs of the naves, and the wall-spaces between the 
arches, were alike inlaid with mosaic-work. The floor was 
formed of flags of jasper, and the walls lined wiih slabs of 
the same material, On tbe left wall was a large white slab, 
bearing, among many other figures, a drawing,“ without any 








The interior of the church excited the | 





The Ad-Meidan, or horse-course of to-day, although in- 
teresting as the scene of the massacre of the Janizaries, is bat 
a poor representative of the magnificent Hippodrome, devoted 
to warlike exercises and martial games. In 1403, the limits 
of the lists were marked by thirty-seven white marble col- 
ums, two lances high, and so thick that three men could 
only just span them, springing from enormous marble bases, 
ard connected with each other by arches, so that it was 
possibie to walk all round the Hippodrome on the tops of 
the pillars. Breast-high battlements of white marble formed 
galleries for the use of maicens and dames of high degree ; 
the commonalty being accommodated below with stone 
seats, Coliseum fashion, running round the plain, jusi behind 
the “ houses” in which the competitors prepared themselves 
for the mimic fray. If we undevstand our author rightly, the 
fashion of pillar on pillar was followed here, for he tells us 
that in front of the battlements stood “a row of pillars, on 
which is a high seat, raised on four narble pillars, surrounded 
by other seats, and at each corner there are four images of 
white marble, the size of a man, and the emperor is uccus- 
tomed to sit here when he views the tournament.” Near the 
imperial station, our Castilians saw two blocks of white mar- 
ble, each one a lance high, set one upon another, and sur- 
rounded with an immense stone, at least six lances high, and 
sharp at the end. ‘This could be seen trom the sea, and was 
erecied in memory of some great event; but what that event 
was they failed to learn, as the inscription recording it was in 
Greck, and they could not stay to have it read to them. This 
mysicrious memorial was evidently an obelisk, but could 
hardly have been the red granite one yet in existence, for 
that, we believe, bears no inscription in Greek. Near this, 
says a modein writer, is the fragmentof the wreathed column 
of bronze which Mohammed LI. shattered with his batile-axe, 
and which, according to an old tradition, supported the golden 
tripod of Delphi. ‘This relic of antiquity was perfect’ when 
De Clavijo saw it, and describes it as thiee copper 
figures of serpents twisted like a rope, having three heads 
with open mouths, It is said that these three figures of ser- 
pents were put here on account of an enchantment which 
was eflected. The city used to be infested with many ser- 
pents and other evil animals, which killed and poisoned men ; 
but an emperor performed an enchantment on these figures, 
and serpents have never done any harm to the people of the 
city since that time.” ‘The old tradition referring to the Del- 
phic tripod would therefore seem not to have been current 
in the time of the Greek emperors; perhaps it had been 
smothered by a later invention of the priests, founded upon 
— Moses made a serpent of brass, and put it upon a pole, 
and it came to puss, that if a serpent had bitten any man, 
when he beheld the serpent of brass be lived.” 

Of themanners and customs of Christian Constantinople, 
all we Jearn from Gur diplomatist is, that dealers in bread and 
meat detected in using false weights, were put in the stocks 
fora night and a day; but he gives us a little political gos- 
sip about the succession to the imperial throne which is not 
unentertaining. “ The present emperor is called Chirmansli, 
which means Manuel; his brother was emperor before him, 
and had one son, who was so disobedient to bis father that 
he intrigued against him. The Turk Murad also had a son 
at that time who was disobedient; and the sons of the Turk 
and the emperor leagued together to depose their fathers. 
Murad and the emperor of Constantinople also leagued to- 
gether against their sons, and attacked them in the castle of 
Gallipoli. The fathers agreed that when they captured their 
sons, they would put their eyes out. When this happened, 
the Turk put his son’s eyes out; and the emperor kad com- 
passion on his son, and did not wish to hurt him, but ordered 
him to be put in a dark prison, and finally caused him to lose 
his sight with hotjbasins. After some time, he consented that 
his son’s wife should go to him 1n prison; and she used cer- 
tain remedies which enabled him to sce a little. One day, 
she sawa great serpent come out of a large hole, and she told 
her husband; and he said she must point out to him the 
place where the serpent entered; and he waited there, and 
killed it with his own hands. It was very large and wonder- 
ful, and they showed it to the emperor. When he saw it, he 
felt great compassion for his son, and ordered him to be 
liberated. After a short time, the son returned to his evi! 
practices, scized upon his father, and kept him in prison until 
he was liberated by his knights, when the son fled. The 
father destroyed the castle in which his son had seized him, 
disinherited him, and left the empire to his brother Chir- 
mansli, who now enjoys it. His son left a son, whom they 
call Demetrius ; and it is said that he now has the right to 
the throne; and the question is arranged in the following 
manner—that they shall both be called emperors, and that 
after the death of him who now enjoys the sovereignty of 
the empire, the other shall be emperor; that after his death, 
the empire shal! go to the son of him who is now emperor, 
then to the son of the other. Thus it is arranged; but I do 
not believe any of these arrangements ‘vill ever take eftect.” 
The don’s disbelief was justified by events; and like most 
little arrangements for making things pleasant all round, the 
comical plan of giving each claimant an innings was never 
put to a tial. 

——$_—<@—___——— 
A WORD TO THE WISE. 


In the summer woo your sweetheart 
When the happy sunshine brightens 
All the flowery days of leisure, 
And the night fond glances heightens. 


Ere the bleak cold days of winter, 
Have your lives bound fast together, 
Stolen meetings are scaree prudent 
Iu the snowy moonlight weather, 


— From the German. 


The great tradition of the Ashantees refers to the Creation, 
and is called by travellers the Legend cf the Calabash and 
the Book, It is of extreme antiquity, and implies a very early 
conviction of the intellectual inferiority of the black to the 
| white races. ‘They say that in the beginning of the world 
God created three white and three bluck men, with an equal 
| number of women of each color, Hoe then resolved, according 
|to the best missionary version of the legend, in order that 
they might be left without complaint, to allow them to fix 
| their own destiny by giving them the choice of good and evil. 
A large box or calabash was, in consequence, placed upon the 
| ground, together with a sealed paper or letter. The black 


| that it contained all that was desirable; but, upon opening it, 
| they found only a piece of gold, some iron, and several other 
| metals, of which they did not kuow the use. ‘Che white men 
opened the paper or letter, and it told them everything. All 
this is supposed to have happened in Africa, in which conntry, 
it is believed, God left the blacks, with the choice which their 
avarice had prompted them to make, under the care of inferior 
or subordinate deities ; but conducted the whites tothe water- 
side, where He communicated with them every night, and 
taught them to build a small vessel, which carried them to 
another country, whence after along period, they returned 
with various kinds of merchandise to barter with the blacks, 
whose perverse choice of gold, in preference to the knowledge 
of lette:s, had doomed them to inferiority, 

The debased divinities worshipped by the Ashantees are 
called by Europeans Fetish, from a Portuguese word for witch- 
eraft, but the Ashantees themselves call them Bosum, Suman, 
or ‘'ano, which means sacred. ‘These fetishes seem to be 
worshipped from terror, and it is to avert their anger that 
blood is offered them in such terrible abundance, ‘They are 
supposed to frequently inhabit rivers, like the Scotch kelpie, 
who, in his desire for victims, evidently betrays his pagan 
origin. ‘The rivers ‘Tando, Adirai, and the Prah are favorite 
fetishes of the Ashantees. Thus, in one of those poetical and 
Homeric rants which the Ashantee warriors deliver when 
extolling the power of their king, a chieftain, describing the 
impossibility of any escape for his enemies, cried: ‘If they 
ran to the Adirai river it is the king’s fetish, and will kill 
them. They cannot either pass the ‘lando.” The Prab, an- 
other of these fetishes, is called Bosumprah, or the sacred 
river. According to Mr, Beecham, this river gushes from a 
large giping rock about half-way up the side of a mountain, 
near a little town called Samtasu. Here the god iv supposed 
to specially dwell, and show his most potent influence, just as 
the river gods of the Greeks were worshipped at fountain 
heads. 

It is at such places that the natives offer sacrifices. On the 
north bank of the Prah, at the ford where it is crossed on the 
road from Cape Coast Castle, there is a fetish house, where 
the Ashantee traveller makes oblations to the river god before 
he dares to plunge into the stream, ‘The Sakum, a small river 
about four miles westward from Accra, is a great fetish wilb 
the inhabitants, who aseribe to it all the blessings they obtain 
and all the evils they escape. ‘They are always singing its 
praises, and it is exceedingly dangerous to speak disrespect- 
fally of it anywhere near Accra. 

Lakes and pools have also their fetishes. At Coomassie 
they regard the Lake Echni as the guardian deity of their 
capital, At Cape Coast Town two ponds, name Papratah and 
Buakun, are deified, the former especially, as it has so often 
supplied the Fantee inhabitants with water when besieged by 
their ecnemies the Ashantees, Remarkable mountains and 
| rocks are also worship) ed Ly the Ashantees and their neigh- 
jbors, ‘Lhe cliff on which Cape Coast Castle stands is sup- 
| posed to be inhabited by a great fetish called Tahbil, and 
when the sea breaks loudly against the foot of it the natives 
jsay “ the god is firing.” Some kinds of trees are also regarded 
as fetishes, and are always left untouched by the axe, when 
the ground on which they stand is cleared for cultivation. 

The animal creation supplies many fetishes. Leopards, 
panthers, wolves, and serpents, as powers of evil, and hostile 
to man, are especially venerated, and regarded as messengers 
and representatives of the gods. At Dix Cove the crocodile 
obtains divine honors, as it once did in Egypt. There was 
formerly one kept in a pond near the fort, and any traveller 
was allowed to see it if he would go to the expense of bringing 
a white fowl and a bottle of spirits. ‘The fetishman went to 
the pond, and called the crocodile by a peculiar noise which 
he wade with his mouth. ‘The crocodile instantly ran to the 
fetishman, who, when the animal came within two or three 
feet, threw the fowi into the monster's gaping mouth, and 
then poured a swall libation of rum upon the ground, If 
there was any delay on the part of the fetishman in throwing 
the fowl, the crocodile would instantly pursue any person 
present who was dressed in white, till the fowl was tossed to 

Im, 

Some years ago, the fowl having escaped into the bush, the 
crocodile pursued two Heropean gentlemen who were present 
and would have attacked them, had not a dog luckily crossed 
his path, and fallen a saeritice to his ferocious hunger. He 
would frequently carry off sheep and dogs, and attack children 
in the neighborhood of the pond, ‘The predecessor of this 
crocodile had grown so tame, that he would leave his pond 
and visit the houses of the fetishiman and the king, to claim 
his white fowl for dinner. In Fantee, the country the Ashan- 
tees have so long devastated, there is a place called Embrotar, 
where the inhabitants carefully preserve a number of flies in a 
small temple, and ‘regard them as a fetish. The Gold Coast 
people worship rudely-carved idols, with tinsel eyes, aud 
crowns Of shells, and also venerate images of birds and beasts, 
which they smear with red ochre. 

Of these fetishes some are tutelar deities of the nation, like 
the great fetish at Abrab, in the Braffo country. Others pro- 
tect and favor particular towns. ‘lhe Cape Coast people, who 
are peculiarly superstitious, pride themselves on being 
guarded by seventy-seven fetishes. Every house, indeed, has 
at least one swall temple, built of mud or swish, in round, 
square, or oblong fourm. ‘These round fetish houses are mere 
huts of poles tied together at the tops, and then thatched , 
Like the idolaters of Canaan, the Gold Coast people never 
build a fetish house without at the same time planting a grove. 

Every fetishman or priest, moreover, has bis private fetishes 
in his own house. ‘* William de Graft,” says Mr. Beecham, 
“describes ove of those private collections, which he bad the 
opportunity of examining, as consisting of images of men, one 
of a bird, stones encircled with strings, Jarge lumps of cinders 
from an iron furnace, calubashes, aud bundles of sticks tied 
together with strings. All these were stained with red ochre, 
and rubbed over with eggs, ‘Lhey were placed on a square 
platform, and shrouded by o curtain from the vulgar gaze. 
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Then there are the domestic fetishes, for, like the Romans, 
the natives have their penates, or h hold gods. These are, 
in some cases, small images; in others a stone, about a foot 
square, with a bamboo string tied round it, or a calabash con- 
taining a string of beads. And, whatever may be the form or 
the materials, red ocbre and eggs are invariably the covering. 
These household fetishes are sometimes placed on the outside 
of a house, by the door, but most frequently in the corner of 
the room within, covered by a curtain.” 

The natives, according to the missionaries, do not seem to 
regard these stones and cinders as god3, but only look at them 
as consecrated objects which spiritual and intelligent beings 
sometimes condescend to enter. ‘They also believe that the 
fetishes frequently render themselves visible to mortals. The 
great fetish of Cape Coast Castle Rock is said to come forth at 
night in superhuman size, and dressed in white, to chase away 
the evil spfrits, When M. Dupuis showed the King of Ashan- 
tee the movirg shadows in the magic lantern, the king took 
them for fetishes, clutched hold of Dupuis, and was afraid to 
be left alone with them in the dark. How far the higher 
notions of the more intelligent Ashantees accord with the 
materialism of their more degraded countrymen we know not, 
but the latter certainly consider their fetishes to be of both 
sexes, and to require fvod. 

The notion of a future state universally prevails. It is 
believed that after death the soul passes into another world, 
where it exists in a state of consciousness and activity. They 
say it is like the wind, and can cowe into a room when the 
doors are closed, and there is no visible entrance. They 
firmly believe that the spirits of dead persons frequently 
appear to the living. ‘he Reverend Mr. CThompson, a clergy- 
man, who spent some time on the Gold Coast more than a 
century ago, although evidently not disposed to be over 
eredulous npon the subject, mentions the following circum. 
stance, which he had trom good authority: ‘*‘A caboceer, 
walking one day to a neighboring croom or town along the 
sea-sands, saw a man before him coming forward in great 

haste, whom he was well acquainted with; and as he drew 
near, being still intent upon his speed, he called to him to stop 
alittle. ‘The other, making signs that he was in a hurry, ran 

t him, and continued his pace. When he came to the 
town, finding a concourse of people in the market-place, he 
asked the reason of it, and was told that such a man’s head 
had just then been taken off. He said it could not be, for he 
had met bim on the way, and spoken to him. But the answer 
was made tbat it was so, and if he questioned the truth of it, 
he wight see the parts of him, and be convinced by his own 

” 





ms The people believe that the spirits of their departed rela- 
tives exercise a guardian care over them, and they will fre. 
nently,” says Mr. Beeckom, ‘stand over the graves of their 
eceased friends, and invoke their spirits to protect them and 
their children from’ harm. It is imagined that the spirit 
lingers about the house some time after death. If the children 
be ill, the illness is ascribed to the spirit of the deceased 
mother having embraced them. Elderly women are often 
heard to offer akind of prayer to the spirit of a departed 
parent, begging it either to go to its rest, or at least to protect 
the family by keeping off evil spirits, instead of injuring the 
cbildren or other members of the family by its touch. The 
ghosts of departed enemies are considered by the people as 
bad spirits, which have power to injure them. ‘The gloom of 
the forest is supposed to be the haunt or abode of the evil 
spirits ; and travellers into the interior have mentioned that 
when overtaken on their journey by the night, their native 
attendants have manifested great fear, and have made the 
forest resound again with their shouts and yells, uttered with 
the intent to drive the evil spirits away.” 

One of the most degraded beliefs of the Ashantees and 
Fantees is the notion that the future world exactly resembles 
this, and that the future life is, in fact, merely the present one 
over again, with all its sorrows and allits animal wants. This 
fatal belief leads, on the death of a chief, to the wholesale 
murder of his wives and attendants, and is productive of 
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The Ashantees and Fantees firmly believe in the existence 
of the devil, whom they call Abonsuw. ‘This evil being is 
supposed to be ever at hand for purpose of mischief; so when 
a person rises from his seat, his attendants are accustomed 
immediately to lie down upon it, to prevent the devil from 
slipping into their master’s place. Whatever may be the case 
in other parts of Africa, it does not appear that, says Bee- 
cham, the devil is worshipped by the Fantees and Ashantees; 
on the contrary, he is annually driven away on the Gold Coast, 
with great form and ceremony. This custom is observed at 
Cape Coast Town, about the end of August. Preparation is 
made for the ceremony in the course of the day; as the hour 
of eight oclock in the evening draws nigh, the people are 
geen collecting in groups in the streets, armed with sticks, 
muskets, and other weapons; at the instant when the eight 
o'clock gun is fired from the castle, at d houting, 
accompanied with the firing of muskets, breaks forth from all 

ts of the town, and the people rush into their houses, and 
Boat about with their sticks in every corner, shouting and 
hallooing with all their strength. ‘Chis sudden outburst of all 
kinds of noises olten alarms Europeans who have recently 
arrived, inducing them to suppose that an enemy has attacked 
the place. When it is imagined that the devil is excluded 





Some months, such as September, contain more fortunate | in. 
days than others. 
| The fetishmen and women (priests and priestesses) are a 


numerous class, 





They are told that when the fetish comes down to his 
temple, they will see the hut move. _ And, sure enough, they 
do. As the drumming, singing, and dancing proceed, the 
Thus at the chief Ashantee fetish house | temple begins to rock backwards and forwards, which the peo- 
there are fifty resident priests of the superior class. There|ple are led to believe is effected by the fetish, who has 
|are also fetish friars, or itinerant priests, who tramp in search | descended, and is dancing upor the temple. This palpable 
of employment, ‘Lhe priestly office is not necessarily heredi- | trick is managed by a fetishman, who, before the people arrive, 
tary. Children are often apprenticed to the fetishmen, and|hides himself on a cross seat near the top of the building, 
educated by them as priests. Sometimes fanatics or rogues | where he is able to shake the whole hut. ‘The fetishman on 
| declare that the fetish has suddenly seized them, and a series | guard prevents any discovery of the trick being possible. 
of convulsive ‘fits proclaim them chosen for the priesthood. Sometimes the priests suddenly announce that the fetish has 
The fetishmen depend upon voluntary contributions and on|come upon them, and rush through the town like madmen, 
a share of the offerings made to the deities. ‘These offerings | eating raw eggs, using insane gestures, and telling the people 
are often considerable, the King of Ashantee geneially giving | that the fetish has a communication to make them. On this 
two ounces of gold. ‘The priests also obtain large sums, by | summons tie people hurry to the fetish house with presents, 
surrendering to their masters slaves who have fled for sanc- | and the oracles are delivered with the usual drumming and 
tuary to the fetish house. By an old custom any slave can | dances. 
desert his master aud devote himself to the service of the| ‘Che oracle at Abrah used to be the great resort of the Fan- 
fetish, and in Ashautee any master who took his runaway /|tees. Before the last Ashantee war, a number of aged fetish- 
slave from the fetish house would consider the death of his men, who were believed to be immortal, lived in a deep and 
whole family as certain. But the mercenary priests, unwilling | almost impervious dell, near Abrah. These old men were sup- 
to interfere with slavery, and greedy for gold, will surrender a| posed to have intimate converse with the fetish and the de- 
slave on the payment of two ounces of gold and four sheep, | parted spirits of the aged and wise. Adoko, the chief of the 
and absolve the master from all evil consequences. Braffoes, says a missionary traveller, frequently consulted 
The Ashantees believe firmly that all evils that afflict men| them, either in: his own person, or through his head fetish- 
are produced by supernatural means, and can only be removed | men: and the Fantees afterwards attributed the success of the 
by supernatural agency. ‘The fetisnes, they say, send misfor- Asbantees, aud their own defeats and misfortunes, to their 
tunes, and the interposition "of the deities must be sought | disregard of the injunctions of the oracle. Abrah is now in 
through the medium of the priests, their friends and minis- | ruins; but the fetish meintains his reputation, partly by the 
ters, ‘'o maintain their power the fetishmen exert themselves | influence of the fetishmea in the country, who advise the peo- 
to obtain information of all kinds. They employ spies and | ple to go thither in cases of great emergency, and partly by 
agents in various parts of the country, to collect news and | means of the information conveyed to Abrah by the agents of 
family secrets, When a fetishman, on his travels, enters a|the oracle. Frequently, when inquirers go from a distance, 
new town, he will always shat himself up for a few days in they are surprised to find that the fetishmen are already 
religious seclusion, till by secret inquiries he has discovered | acquainted with many of their own private affairs; and often 
who is sick and what is going on among the principal inhabi- | it happens, that, on the strength of the secret information 
tants. He thus learns to astonish his dupes, and to strengthen | which they have obtained, the priests send such messages to 
his priestly power. ‘The fetishmen work together and supply | persons living in remote places as tend to cherish and confirm 
each other with information. ‘They also study medicine, and | the popular impression that they possess supernatural means 
their knowledge of herbs and plants tends to increase their | of obtaining information. ‘The people throughout the country 
repute for wisdom and supernatural power. would be afraid, were they disposed, to speak disrespectfally 
‘The Ashantees are strict in their daily religious observances. | of the Abrah fetish. 
Every morning the master of a household takes water in a 
calabash, und pours it on the ground before the door of his . 7 ‘i Tr 
house, paging to the fetish to wash his face that he may be SCIENTIFIC AND MECHANICAL. 
the better prepared to watch over the household on that day. 
Sometimes an offering of a fowl is made. When Mr. Dupuis| The total shipments of iron ore from the Lake Superior iron 
was on his journey to Coomassie, he was aroused from sleep | districts this year up to Oct. 9, were 950,347 tons against 709,- 
one morning at an early hour, at the place where he had | 922 tons last year. Pig-iron shipments this year, 28,115 tons, 
stopped for the night, by the entrance of a man, whom he dis- | which is some 4,000 tons less than the shipmeuts of corres- 
covered to be the master of the house, with a present for his | ponding date in 1872. 
tutelary god, which in this case happened to be a tree, growing The Gatling gun was tested at Fortress Monroe recently, 


at the door of the apartment where he (Dupuis) lodged. The} 600 charges being fired in such quick time and with such 
offering, which cunsisted of a white and speckled towl, and a accuracy that an imaginary regi t advancing at double- 


o'fia'd looking ae ty yaa  sarecionig — in quick was quite annihilated. 
a flu'd look ood, s, e first instance, plac on ee ee 4 
the ground, close by the tree; but afterwards, ro Bomiense Sra A ——— Ra vd Pee Seaton says — 
of the fowl were severed from each other, aud suspended by a peers sak a a 1s to Oxtend r bie. ayy mates mm 4 
piece of cotton-yarn upon one of the lowest branches. A ge a wa ee ee : jee or ep 4 
blackish fluid, contained iu another calabasb, was then poured t eet on the side from which the blood proceeds is the one 
out at the root of the tree as a libation, during the recital of allveaatecania . 
a prayer which Dupuis did not understand. ‘lhe washing of} A novel yet simple device has served to destroy an un- 
the stem of the tree, with a coloring made from grey aud pleasant echo in the new court house at Bloomington, Ill. 
white clay, concluded the ceremony. ‘Three or four small wires were stretched across the room at a 
Before eating or drinking by an Ashantee man, a little of | proper height. The theory is that the wires break the sound 
the liquid and a portion of the food are thrown on the ground, | Waves and prevent reverberation. 
as offerings to the fetish and the spirits of departed rela-| The President of the Poughkeepsie vridge company informs 
tives. Application, says Beecham, is made to the fetishes for |a Poughkeepsie journal that work upon the bridge wil! com- 
counsel and aid in every domestic and public emergency, | mence before January Ist, in accordance with the require- 
When persons find occasion to consult a private fetisuman | ments of the charter. 
they take a present of rum and gold dust, aud proceed to his | By means of the spectroscope astronomers have discovered 
house. He receives the present, and either puts a little of the | thar the atmosphere of Uranus is composed almost entirely of 
rum on the heads of his various images, or pours a small quan- hydrogen gas, Mr. Proctor says that, if there is even a small 
tity on the ground before the platform as an offering to the proportion of oxygen present, an electric spark, however 
whole pantheon ; then taking @ brass pan with water in it, he | minute, would cause tremendous convulsions by combining the 
sits down with the pan between himself and the fetishes ; and hyd d int t 

> . : ydrogen and oxygen into water. 
the inquirers also seat themselves to await the result. Having In E mar b fonnd with teeth filled with 
made these preparatory arrangements, looking earnestly into m Egypt mammics hel ont “wo “ai eas 1 ith fal 
the water, he begins to snap his fingers, and, addressing the gold, and in Quito as ie ey td somgg e with false 
fetish, extols his power, saying that people have arrived to | teeth secured to the — oe oe ee n the museum 
consult him, and requesting him to come and give the desired | #t Naples among some y the age pence oe 
answer, After a time the man is wrought up, like Virgil's at Pompeii, wot a * omer om = pos eee 8 n the 
Sibyl, into a state of fury; he shakes violently, and foams at | ™!2S of Nineveh Layard found several magnifying glasses. 
the mouth, ‘This is to intimate that the fetish has come upon P 
him, and that he himself (the African spiritualist) is no longer| Rattway Spzrp.—The London Engincer states that the 
the speaker, but that the fetish uses his mouth, and speaks by | highest railway speeds in the world are attained in England, 
him. He growls like a tiger, and asks the worshippers for | and that the highest of all is reached on the Great Western 
rum. After drinking he inquires what they have come for.|Railway—the speed on the latter being given roundly as 
They then tell him their sorrow; a relative is ill. hey have | fifty miles an hour. _Instances are given, however, of sixty- 
done all they could, but m vain, and, knowing he is a great | five and seventy miles an hour, and the Engineer believes 
fetish, they have sought his aid. He expresses a hope that he | that it would be possible to lay permanent way so well, and 
shall be able to help them, and says, ‘I go up to see.” ‘The | to maintain it in such excellent order, that trains might travel 
fetish is then supposed to loave the priest and ascend to Yan-|on it with perfect safety at one hundred miles an hour—in- 
kumpon, the Supreme Being, to intercede for the sufferer. | deed, miles upon miles of such tracks are now to be found 
After a silence of a few minutes the fetishman replies to the |on most of the great main lines, but nowhere can one hun- 
inquiries. ‘Lhe popular belief is that fetishes have four eyes, |dred consecetive miles of permanent way in perfection be 
and can therefore see better than mortals, and that they go up | found ; and, as a chain is no stronger than its weakest link, so 





























from all the heuses, a simultaneous rush is then made out of 
the town, and the people in a body pursue the invisible 


into the sky to look round and discover the cause of the disease | a few hundred yards of bad tract would spoil for the purpose 
and the means of cure. of travelling one hundred miles an hour a whole line. The 
When a great chief is ill or a calamity bas fallen on a town, | really important question, argues the Hugineer, is, given the 


evewy, with lighted flambeanx, shouts, and the firing of | all the inhabitants repair to the principal fetish house to pro- 
muskets, until it is concluded that he 1s completely routed and | pitiate the fetish, who is supposed to be angry at the non-pre- 
put to flight. After this achievement they return, and, iu some | sentation of offerings, aud has therefore either sent the afflic- 
of the towns, the women proceed to wash and purify their. tion or permitted some evil spirit to inflict it'upon them. ‘Che 





wooden and earthen vessels, to prevent the devil from return- 
ing to their houses. ; 

To call another ‘‘ devil” is a very great insult, and should 
the person who has thus been abused shortly after die, his 
death is ascribed to the inflaence of the evil spirit in the per- 
gon who insulted him. When such a circumstance occurs, 
painful results generally follow, for the friends of the deceased 
do not fuil to seek satisfaction. 

The Ashantees observe a Sabbatical day, but it is not the 
same day observed by the neighboring nations. Along the 
coast, and in Ashantee, the regular fetish day is Tuesday. On 
this day the people wear white garments, und mars their 
faces, and sometimes their arms, with white clay. ‘They also 
rest from labor, believing that, if they went to the plantation, 
the fetish would be sure to send a leopard or panther to punish 
them. 

The Ashantees are great believers in lacky and unlucky 
days, and our geverals would do well to remember this, and to 
choose ill omened days on which to give them battle, The 
number of lucky days in their year they estimate at about one 
hundred and fifty or one hundred aud sixty. This belief 
should be turned into great account by our men, as on evil 
days the Ashantees will not hold councils, march, or engage 
the enemy. ‘lhe preparatory religious ceremonials required 
before a battle can only be celebrated on auspicivus days. 


priests generally trace most misfortunes to the neglect of 


line and the cars fit for it, what shall the engine be like, and 
is it possible to construct an engine at all which with a 
moderately heavy train, will attain and maintain a velocity 
of ofe huodred miles an hour, on a line with no grade 
heavier than, say one in three hundred. After a thorough 


some religious ceremonial, On these great occasions the |exemination in all its bearings, the Hngincer’s figures prove 
sucred drums are always brought out into the grove of the | that it is absolutely impossible to obtain a speed of one hun- 
temple. ‘They are made of large hollow calabashes covered | dred miles an hour on railway, if the resistance is anything 
with goat’s skip, and are beaten with the hands. The priest | like one hundred aud tweuty pounds per ton. 
then commences a fetisb song, a wild sort of incantation in wee 
which the people join, while they beat the fetish drums and The following plan is given in a communication to Nature 
the attendant fetisumen dance frantically. ‘The priests then |as a simple method of studying wave-motion : 
become excited to frenzy, and are supposed to be inspired and| ‘Take a piece of cardboard about three feet long and eigh- 
capable of delivering oracles. Previous to his beginning to/ teen inches broad. Put this into the tin dram of a ‘‘zoe- 
speak the priest lays his hand upon the drums, and silence | trope,” pressing the card well against the interior of the drum, 
ensues. Having ended his communication he commences |so that it stands up forming a cardboard cylinder. Make a 
another song, and the former scene is renewed. After a length | leadpencil mark where the inside fold of card comes, and you 
of time, perbaps when fatigued, the priest dances very slowly, | have the right size of the card to form the cylinder. Divide 
and delivers his oracle to the people as he passes sofily by | now the length of the cardboard into twelve equal strips. Oa 
them. On some of these occasions he will rush out of the | each strip paint dots representing the wave you want to study, 
circle, and run into the house of a principal person, to tell bim taking care that each wave is represented one-twelfth behind 
what to do in order to avert some evil which be foresees is | its predecessor. Lastly, cut out twelve slits, about sight 
coming upon the family, and for such intimations he doves not | inches by one-quarter inch between each represefitative of 
tail to receive the usual present. \ the wave; restore the card tothe dram of the zoetrope, and 
It has been stated, says a traveller, that some of the fetish | then turning the cylinder and observing through the slits, the 
houses are Ybuilt in a conical form, with long sticks or poles! wave is seen, as the cylinder revolves, to advance with its 
placed in the ground tied together at the top and thatched. | characteristic motion, while by st ppirg out all but one of the 
When a fetish dance takes place before one of these, a priest | particles represented the exact character of its oscillation, 
places himself at the entrance to prevent the people looking whether circular, elliptical or linear, is clearly seen, 
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A GOSSIP ABOUT NAMES. 


Readers of “The Book of Days” wil! remember, in the | 
first volume, a collection of Jittle verses brought together as 
illustrations of “ Rhythmical Puns on Names.” Such a 
subject, to a diligent searcher, would prove almost as endle:s 
as the kindred one of epitaphs. A few more specimens 
gathered since the publication cf the above, has been selected 
for insertion in these pages, together with other fantastic ex- 
emplifications of the fertile theme of nomenclature. It is, 
indeed, quite hopeless to be able to set down anything on 
such a matter which sball be quite new to all readers; still, 
one frequently falls into companies in which the very best, 


of her years, was: 


When Hempe is spun, 
England's done ; 


reigned which had the principal letters of that word Hempe 


(which were Henry, Edward, Mary, Philip, and Elizabeth), 


England should come to utter confusion ; which, thanks be | 


to God, is verified in the change of the name; for that the 
king’s style is now no more of England, but of Britain.” 
Though not perhaps to be reckoned amongst puns, yet the 


~_ — — 


| “ when I was a child, and Queen Elizabeth was in the flower | meaning of the music, it may be said that they “have ears, 


but hear not.” Similarly the great musicial effect of “ Le 
Roi s’amuse” goes for little in “ Rigoletti”” and that of 


|‘ Hernani” for next to nothing in “ Ernani.” In the drama of 


\“* Hernani” the sudden, unexpected sound of the horn, with 


, whereby it was generally conceived that after the princes had | jts terrible significance, has quite a tragic eftect ; it would be 


| the voice of fate, if fate possessed a voice as well as a hand. 
In the opera, on the contrary, it seems rather absurd, after 
| the perpetual blasting of innumerable brass instruments, that 
;so much fuss should be made about one little horn. To go 
| back to “ Lucrezia Borgia,” the singing of the drinking song 
,in that Grama, as produced at the Opera Comique for Mdme. 


, |names of things as well as personsare liable to very odd per- | Ristori, is replaced by spoken declamation ; and still the con- 
and even the very oldest of such things are unknown, and t : 7 of the aan ‘ 


we may reasonably suppose that to some of our readers 
many of these will yet be new. 

On Lord Rockingham’s becoming minister during our dis- 
putes with America, a declaratory bill being brought into the 


version. On this account, many years ago, an anonymous 


| writer declared his objection to our gold coin, the sovereign. 
|“ We need be careful,” said he, “ of not incurring the charze 


of high treason, by our common expressions concerning it. 


| test between the joy of the victims and the warning voices of 
| the burial party, to which for a time they gave no heed, is 
| highly ettective. From a comparisen, however, of the vari- 
| ous modes of presenting Victor Hugo’s thoroughly dramatic 


/ How strangely the following must sound to any loyal ear: | jdea, it must appear that his own is i i - 
House of Commons which was judged to be too tame a _ | Any “ws 44 amen: Spe peal 


measure by the adverse party, the following distich appeared 
in the papers: 


{is not worth twenty shillings.’ 


\*I have got a dreadfully bad sovereign’— I wish I could 


change my sovereign’— I am sure the severeign I have got 


And how many of Her 


| derstanding the true nature and requirements of the musical 
drama better than Donizetti and Verdi, he never saw in any 
of his pieces for the stage the subject of an opera; while, on 


You had better declare, which you may without shocking ’em, | Majesty’s most devoted subjects, if they were to speak their | the other hand, he himself made a livretto, and an admirable 


That the nation’s asleep, and the minister Rocking ’em. 


jminds freely, must cordially and daily wish to have more 
‘sovereigns than 


one. And to console the friends of 


An old gentleman by the name of Gould having married & | monarchy, we may be just as certain that every person in 


very young wife, wrote a poetical epistle toa friend to inform | Her Ma 


him of it, and concluded it thus: | 


So you see, my dear sir, though I’m eighty years old, 
A girl of eighteen is in love with old Gould. 


To which his friend replied : 


A girl of eighteen may love Gouli, it is true ; 
But believe me, dear sir, it is Gould without U! 


Punning upon names in epitaphs has been common enough. 
Here are three specimens; one on the Earl of Kildare : 


Who killed Kildare ? Who dared Kildare to kill? 
Death killed Kildare, who dares kill whom he will. 


On Jobn Penny : 


Reader! of cash, if thou’rt in want of any, 
Dig four feet deep, and thou shalt find a penny. 


The celebrated Dr. Parr attended for a short time upon 
Queen Caroline, to read prayers, etc. His place was after- 
wards supplied by a gentleman of the name of Fellowes. 
Upon which the following epigram was written : 


There’s a diflerence between 
Dr. Parr and the Queen ; 
For the reason you need not go far ; 
The doctor is jealous 
Of certain little Fellowes, 
Whom the Queen thinks much above Par. 


On being told that Bishop Goodenough was appointed to 
preach before the House of Lords, a wag wrote: 


Tis well enough tbat Goodenough 
Before the Lords should preach ; 
For sure enough they’re bad enough 

He undertakes to teach. 


When the above most respectable prelate was made a bishop, 
a certain diguitsry, whom the public had expected would get 
the appointment, being asked by a friend how he came not 
to be the new bishop, replied: “ Because I was not Good- 
enough.” This pun is perfect in its way. 

We have somewhere met with the following, which is 
more in the style ef word-twisting of our modern burlesque 
writers. It is on the bankruptcy of a person of the name of 
Homer : 

That Homer should a bankrupt be, 
Is not so very Odd D’-ye See, 
If it be true, as I'm instructed, 
So Ill-he-had his books conducted. 


The pulpit has been not seldom occupied by confirmed 
punsters. The following cases may be cited without offence 
us instances of name-punning. At Bedford election once, 
Mr. Whitbread and Mr. Howard were opposed by a Mr. 
Sparrow. The clergyman, a warm supporter of the former 
party, during the heat of the election, on Sunday morning 
took for his text; “ Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing ?” 
in order to draw from it this encouragement to bis friends : 
“Fear ye not, therefore; ye are of more value than many 
sparrows.” 

A clergyman of the name of Friend, who had got posses- 
sion of a living in a way that rendered it doubtful whether 
it might not be regarded as a simoniacal contract, was impru- 
dent enough to ask a neighboring clergyman to preach for 
lim on the day he was to read himself in, as it is called. 
This clergyman, who remonstrated with him in the course of 
the negotiation, being humorously inclined, to the great con- 
sterpation of the new incumbent, sitting in the desk below 
him, chose for his text: “Friend, how camest thou in 
hither ?” 

The story of Dr. Mountain and the witty Charles IL. is 
strongly characteristic of the times, and very applicable to 
our subject. A bishopric being vacant, Cherles happened to 
ask his chaplain, Dr. Mountain, whom he should appoint. 
“ Why, sire,” says the latter, “ if your Majesty had but faith, 
T could tell you whom.” “ How so,” said the king, “ if I had 
but faith?” “ Why, in that case,” said the doctor, “ your 
Majesty might say to this mountain, be thou removed into 
the sea. - 

James the First of England and Sixth of Scotland was, as 
every one knows, not remarkable for vigor and steadiness. 
Having heard of a famous preacher who was very witty in 
his sermons, and peculiarly so in his choice of texts, he 
ordered this clergyman to preach before him. With all suit- 


pble gravity, the learned divine gave out his text in the | 


following words: “ James, first and sixth, in the latter part 
of the verse, ‘He that wavereth is like a wave of the sea 
driven by the wind and tossed.’ ” 

The Cavaliers, during the Protectorate, were accustomed 
in their libations to put a crumb of bread into a glass of 
wine, and before they drank it, say : “ God send this Crumb- 
v ell down.” : 

Southey, in his Life of Wesley, cites a pasvage from 


Fuller’s * Grave Thoughts,” which shows that even tke most | 


solemn occasions and subjects cannot always exclude this 


jesty’s domirions would rather have yne than none.” 
About fifty years ago, an ingenious writer contributed 

several stanzas to a magazine with an object thus expressed 

at the conclusion of then: 

N 

That surnames ever go by contraries. 


The line of argument he adopts to support his somewhat 
fanciful theory will be sufficiently laid bare by the following 
specimen : 


Mr. Barker’s as mute as a fish in the sea; 
Mr. Miles never moves on a journey ; 

Mr. Gotobed sits up till ha'f after three ; 
Mr. Makepeace was bred an attorney ; 

Mr. Gardener can’t tell a flower from a root; 
Mr. Wilde with timidity draws back ; 

Mr. Ryder performs all his journeys on foot; - 
Mr. Foote all his journeys on horseback. 


To the student of nomenclature, the following medley, 
condensed fiom an article which appeared in a weekly paper 
full forty years back, will be acceptable : 

Put away chronology—* a fig for your dates,” as a punster 
would say—and see what a pretty confusion the world would 
be in about the heroes and sages of antiquity, by a reference 
to the door-plates in the metropolis at the present time! For 
instance, Homer is a coal-merchant at Paddington ; Cesar, a 
grocer and tea-dealer in Cripplegate ; Alexander makes trum- 
pets near Leadenbail; Regulus is a toy-man in Newport 
Street, Long Acre; Nero keeps an hotel at the west end of 
the town; and Cato the Elder makes meat-safes and wire- 
exages on Holborn Hill; Mars is a leather-dresser in Snow- 
fields ; and Bacchus is & manufacturer of decanters and wine- 
glasses in Thames Street; Thomas a Becket is an attorney in 
Bond Street; the Admirable Crichton is physician to the 
Emperor of All the Russias. 

In searching after the characters immortalised by the Bard 
of Avon, one would perhaps be surprised to find the blind 
Lear «en optician in Fetter Lane, while Edgar sells ale in 
{ Fenchurch Street ; Macbeth and his wife are set up in a fruit- 
stall in Vinegar Yard, Drury Lane; the melancholy Jacques 
is established as an apothecary in Warwick Street, Golden 
Square; Angelo is celebrated as a fencing-master in the 
Albany; Romeo, having been promoted to a captaincy, is 
beating up for volunteers in the cause of liberty; Paris is in 
full practice as a popular physician, Otway is major-general 
in the army; Milton breaks in horses in Piccadilly ; Rowe 
and Waller are in partnership ag stationers in Fleet Street; 
and Isaac Newton flourishing as a linen-draper in Leicester 
Square. Alexander Pope, made straight and fattened up, 
acts tragedy at Drury Lane; Addison sells globes in Regent 
Street; Richardson and Switt keep lottery-offices in the City ; 
Congreve’s pieces (which continue to go off remarkably 
well) are cannon, not comedies ; and Farquhar, instead of a 
poor author, is a rich banker in St. James’ Street. Gay, “in 
wit a man, simplicity a child,” makes dolls in Goswell Street ; 
Cowley is a blacksmith ; Phillips is poetical only in his prose ; 
Prior till very lately was an ensign of the twelfth regiment 
of foot; Coilins, instead of odes, makes glass chandeliers ; 
Butler grinds Greek at Tlarrow ; and Cowper may be seen 
writing bis “Task” at the table of the House of Lords any 
day during the sitting of parliament. 

—————_-—— 


VICTOR HUGO AND THE COMPOSERS. 


Students of dramatic eflect may be invitee to consider the 
number of difierent ways in which the great musical situa- 
tion of “ Lucrezia Borgia” has Leen presented on the stage 
and always with success. in the original version of the 
drama Victor Hugo bad furnished the revellers, wko were 
about to be interrupted in their festivities by the chants of a 
funeral procession, with a blasphemous song. While God 
and St. Peter were made the sabject of jests in the banquet- 
ing-nali the monks in the street outside kept repeating 
“ Aures habent, sed non audiunt!” words which do not, we 
believe, furm part of any knownservice of the dead, but 
which are admirably in place where the poet has introduced 
them. The irreligious verses being thought too strong, verses 
of a voluptuous character were substituted for them ; and the 
contrast between the singing of the p'easure-seekers and that 
of the mourners reminding them that they must die was pro- 
foundly impressive, without giving cause for offence. This 
is the situation which Donizetti has reproduced in his opera, 
and out of which, notwithstanding the mingied recklessness 
and grace of the drinking song, he has made very little in a 
dramatic point of view. In the drama ‘not a musical note 
has been heard until suddenly the praise of wine and its usual 
stage concomitants is sung :— 


Amis, vive lorgie ! 
Jaime Ja folle nuit 
Ei le vin et Je bruit 
Et la nappe rougie, &., &c. 














| When the monks commence their dirge, that, again, is the 


punning propensity. “ When worthy Master Hern, famous| first time that choral singing has been heard in the piece ; 
tor his living, preaching, and writing, lay on his deathbed | and the solo, full of life, and the chorus, which tells only of 
(rich only in goodness and children), his wife made such | death, stand out from Uie rest of the work in striking opposi- 


womanish lamentations, what shoul] become of her little 


ones? Peace! sweet-heart, said be; that God who feedeth 


| tion one to the other. 


In the opera the music counts simply 
for what it is worth. 


The attention of listeners is not all at 


the ravens will not starve the herns; a speech censured as/ once excited by the drinking song, nor by the chorus which 


light by some, observed by others as prophetical ; as indeed 
it came to pass that they were all well disposed of.” 
“The trivial prophecy which I heard,” writes Lord Bacon 


interrupts it, or rather which follows it without interrupting 
it (for Donizetti naturally did not like to break up his pretty 
melody). Of them, also, as regards the special dramatic 


| one—probably the best that exists—out of his own “ Esme- 
| ralda,” otherwise “ Notre Dame de Paris.” 
| —_——-——_——— 

Tue MARITIME PowERs OF EvroPE.—Tie Cologne Gazette 
prints a list of the ironclads of the marilime Powers of 
Europe in 1873, which it professes to have derived from re- 
cent and trustworthy sources. England, according to this, 


Now, I hope you'll acknowledge Uve made it quite clear | has a war navy of 88 vessels, of 28,000 horse power, and 


|595 guns. Its home fleet consists of fourteen large plated 
vessels, four plated batteries, and tive plated gunboats, of 
| more than 30,000 horse power, and carrying 102 guns. The 
| war navy of Russia counts 15 plated frigates and four cupola 
vessels, of 12,000 horse power and 154 guns. The home 
squadron includes ten turreted ships and three plated bat- 
teries, with 2,710 horse power and 94 guns. Germany has @ 
war navy composed of three plated frigates of 2,900 horse 
power and 55 guns (not including five plated frigates and 
one plated corvette of 5,100 horse power and 48 guns now in 
course of construction). The German coastguard fleet con- 
sists of two turrete.] ships of 600 horse power and seven guns. 

The war navy of France is composed of 10 plated frigates 
and 12 plated corvettes of 17,200-hcrse power in all, and 
carrying 816 guns. The French home squadron contains 14 
turreted vessels, 16 plated batteries, and six rams, of 9,320§ 
horse power, and carrying 268 guns. Austria has a war navy 
of seven plated frigates and four casemated ships of 8,150- 
horse power, bearing 182 guns. ‘There is no Austrian home 
squadron. The Italian war navy consists of 12 plated 
frigates, two plated corvettes, and one ram, of 9,100-horse 
power and having 168 guns. Turkey possesses a war navy 
of considerable strength, composed of 15 large plated war 
vessels, two of which have 9-inch plates, of 8,530-horse 
power in all, and earring 116 guns of the heaviest calibre. 
Spain has seven plated frigates, of 5,900-horse power, and 
154 guns, while in her coast fleet there are three turreted 
ships of 1,800-horse power, and carrying nine guns, Finally, 
the Netherlands dispose of a coastguard fleet of 22 vessels of 
various kinds, of 8,800-horse power, and bearing 114 guns. 

———_a -—__— 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 

I. Smith Homans, N. Y.: ‘* Banker's Magazine,” 
eember. 

Iattell and Gay, Boston, Mass.: “ Littell’s Living Age,” for: 
December 6th. 

Scribner, Armstrong and Co., N. Y.: ‘From the Earth to: 
the Moon.” By Jules Verne. “ Saxe Holm's Stories.” ‘* Hans: 
Brinker; or, the Silver Skates.” By Mary M. Dodge. ‘* The 
Burgomaster’s Family.” By Christine Muller. 


WIT AND WISDOM. 


for De- 





The first prize, for the best conundrum, was justly 
awarded tc a Vermont printer, at the conclusion of an enter- 
tainment the other evening. It was this: “ Why was the 
Shah of Persia, during bis visit to England, the best card- 
player in the world?” Because the swells gave up their 
clubs, the workmen threw up theie spades, and the ladies 
were within an ace of losing their Hearts, when he came 
to show his diamonds. ; 

The following lines were dedicated to a lady who bad a 
remarkably long nose : 

Once on a time, I fair Dorinda kissed, 

Whose nose was too distinguished to be missed, 
Says I, “ My dear, I fain would kiss you closer, 
But tho’ your lips say yes, your nose says—no sir.” 

In her lecture on the “ Battle for Money” at Boston, Mrs. 
Livermore asked people to make a note of the fact that 
Boston, last year, paid $4000 for soup for the poor and $41,- 
000 for refreshments for its city government. 

“Small thanks to you, sir,’ said a plaintiff to one of his 
witnesses, “for what you said in the cause.” “ An sir,” said 
the conscientious witness, “but just think of what I dido’t 
say ?” 

A New Haven miss who dislikes “ mi-sionary sermone” on 
account of their length, on being asked if she would like to- 
go and hear Rev, Shehadrai, meeking replied that Shehadrai- 
ther not. 

A clergyman once, when reading the burial service, came’ 
to the place where he must say, “our deceased brother (or 
sister.)” He did not know which, so, turning to the mourner,, 
he asked whether it was a “brother” or “sister.” The 
mourner innocently said,“ No relation at all, sir—only am 


acquaintance.” 


A Western editor met a well-educated farmer recently and 
informed him that he would like to have something from his 
pen. The farmer sent him a pig and charged him $9.75 
for it. 

A Kansas City tombstone pays the following’ beautifull 
tribute to innocence : 

“ With a yell and a whoop 
He died of the croup.” 

A Western paper describing an accident, says: “ Dr. 

Crawford was called; and, under his prompt and skillfub 
treatment, the young man died on Wednesday night.” 
What relation is a loaf of bread to a locomotive? Its: 
mother. Why? Because bread is a necessity and a locomo- 
tive an invention, and we all know that necessity is the 
mother of invention. 

A Bennington daughter, whose domestic nature is equal to 
her natural simplicity, was invited by an Advent exborter to 
join his sect, get her white robe ready and prepare to ascend 
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“T can’t,” the maiden replied; “ father and mother are going 


up, and somebody must stay to see to the cattle.” 


A miser was waited upon by a committee for a subscriP- 
His reply was 


tion to rebuild the fence about the cemetery. 
characteristic as well as humorous. “ Gentlemen, I have al- 


ways made it a rule in my business never to make any re- 


pairs until the tenants begin to complain.” 
SUNDAY STORIES. 


Ant Ethel. “But when his brethren next saw Joseph, 
they found him ina pesition of great authority and power.” 


Alice. “ Was he a King, Aunt Lthel ?” 
Aunt Ethel. “No. But he was very high—nearly next to 
the King.” 


Alice (who is fond of cards). “ Was he a Knave, then 2” 


“ Gracious me!” exclaimed a lady in a witness-box, “ how 
should I know anything about anything I don’t know any- 
t hing about ?” 


J. G. Holland says : “ There is nothing that will so disarm 
and depress sensitive natures as conscious inferiority of 
dress. Until a degree of familiarity with the world has been 
acquired, or a mun has learned that he has a recognised 
place init, his dress either holds him up in his own self- 
respect, or co upels him into abject self-contempt.” 


When woman shall bave learned that devotion to an 
idealised man is not her only object in lite, she will have ad- 
vanced a Jong stride toward the independence she has so 
often craved and never possessed. To make her existence so 
large that loving will not monopolise it, is the secret which 
will grant that social equality which will make her less a 
plaything, and warrant her in demanding respect with aflec- 
tion. 

“The greatest happiness of the greatest number is the 
foundation of morals and legislation.”—Beecaria. 

“ Educate the hearts of the people, and the heeds will take 
care of themselves. Give in your schools rewards to the 
good boys, not to the smart ones. God gives the intellect; 
the boy should not be rewarded for that. The greatest dan- 
ger of our country is from its smart men.”—Jiiram Powers. 

“None but the guilty can be long ard completely misera- 
ble.”~ Goldsmith. 

“Favors easily repaid beget affection; favors beyond 
return engender hatred.”—Sam Slick. 

“Be not angry that you cannot make others as you wish 
them to be, since you cannot make yourself as you wish to 
be.”—Zhomas a’ Kempis. 


BITTER SWEET. 


I tell you that love is the bitterest sweet 

That ever laid hold on the heart of a man; 

A chain to the soul, and to cheer as a ban, 
And a bane to the brain, and a snare to the feet. 


Ay! who shall ascend on the hollow white wings 
Of love but to fall; to fall and to learn, 
Like a moth, and a man, that the lights lure to burn, 
That the roses have thorns, and the honey-bee stings ? 
~-Joaquin Miller. 





>. 





PENsIONS AND Pensioners.—The President, in his Mes- 
sage to Congress, says: ‘* There was paid during the last fiscal 
year for pensions, including the expenses of disbursement, 
$29,185,289, being an amount less by $984,050 than was ex- 
pended for the same purpose the preceding year. Although 
this statement of expenditures would indicate a material re- 
duction in amount compared with the preceding year, it is 
believed that the changes in the pension laws at the last ses- 
sion of Congress will absorb that amount the current year. 
At the close of the last fiscal year there were on the pension 
rolls 99,804 invalid military pensioners and 112,988 widows, 
orphans, and dependent widows of deceased soldiers, making 
a total of that class of 211,892 and 18,266 survivors of the war 
of 1812, and 5,053 widows of soldiers of that war, pensioned 
under the act of Congress of February 14, 1871, making a 
total of that class of 23,319—1,450 invalid pensioners, and 
1,770 widows, orphans and dependent relatives of deceased 
officers, sailors and marines of the navy, making a total of 
navy pensioners of 3,200, and a grand total of pensioners of 
all clasees of 238,411, showing a net increase during the last 
fiscal year of 6,182. During the last year the names of 16,405 
pensioners were added to the roll and 10,223 were dropped 
therefrom for various causes. ‘The system adopted for the de- 
tection of frauds against the government in the matter of 

nsions has been productive of satisfactory results, but legis- 

tion is needed to provide, if possible, against the perpetra- 
tion of such frauds in future.” 





Soxes From THE SOUTHERN SEAs.—In a poem upon Wes- 
tern Australia, the most beautiful portion of the island, the 
author, Mr. John Boyle O'Reilly, regrets that the birds do not 
sing, that the flowers have no smell, that no bees sip them, 
and that no trees bear fruit. The lines are not unworthy of 
their subject. 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 
O beauteous Southland! land of yellow air, 
That hangeth o’er thee slumbering, and doth hold 
The moveless foliage of thy valleys tair 
And wooded bills, like aureole of gold: 
\ 


ae 


;  O thou, discovered ere the fitting time, 
Ere Nature in completion turned thee forth ! 
Ere aught was finished but thy peerless clime, 
Thy virgin breath allured the amorous North. 


O land, God made thee wondrous to the eye! 

But His sweet singers thou hast never heard ; 
He left thee, meaning to come by-and-by, 

And give rich voice to every bright-winged bird. 


He painted with fresh hues thy myriad flowers, 
But left them scentless. Ah! their woful dole! 
Like sad reproach of their Creator’s powers, 
To make so sweet, fair bodies void of soul. 


He gave thee trees of odorous precious wood ; 
But, midst them all, bloomed not one tree of fruit. 
He looked, but said not that His work was good, 
When leaving thee all perfumeless and mute. 


He blessed thy flowers with honey: every bell 
Looks earthward, sunward, with a yearning wist ; 
3ut no bee-lover ever notes the swell 
: Of hearts, like lips, a-hungering tc be kist. 


CHESS. 


| CONDUCTED BY CAPTAIN G. H. MACKENZIE. 








Prosiem No. 1157, 
By Mr. G. E. Carpenter, of Tarrytown, N. Y. 
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| BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and mate in two moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM 1156. 


White. Black. 
1QtoKR8 1 KttoQB 
2QtoQs 2 K tks 


, ch 
3 Kt tks Q BP mate. 


CHESS IN NEW YORK. 


A pretty little Game, in which Mr. P. Richardson gives the 
odds of Q R to an amateur. 


Remove White’s Q R. 

White. Black. White. Black. 
Mr. R. Mr. B. Mr. R. Mr. B. 
1PtoK4 PtoKké4 11 P tks Kt Q tks P (c) 
2KttoKB3 KttoQBs | 12 toK B3 Kto Q Kt 

3 BtoQB4 PtoQ3 13 ttoBé B tks Kt 
4PwQ4 P tks 14QtksB, ch Kro 

5 Castles BtoK3 '15 ht teQB3 to Q 5, ch 
6BtoQKts PtoQRs | 36 Reon Ktokts 
7Btkse Kt, ch Ptks 17 gio QR8,ch K10Q2 
oeeear KttoKB3 18 a 4 QtohB 
9PtoKB4 BroQ2@ |38 Ketok Q tks QBP 
10 PtwoK5 Pte Q B4() 20 RtoKk Pte Q4id) 


and White mates in 3 moves. 
NOTES. 

(a) Taking the K P would expose him to a very troublesome 
attack, 

(}) An unfortunate move, which loses a piece; Kt to K 5 
was the correct play. 

(c) Had he captured Kt, White would regain the piece by 
checking with R. 
(d) This prevents the mate which White threatened by 
Kt B G ch, and Q K 8, but leaves another and far more elegant 
mate which may almost be termed a problem. 


THE VIENNA CHESS CONGRESS. 

Second Game in the match between Professor Anderssen and 
. Dr. Fleissig. 

The notes are by Messrs, Wisker and Zukertort. 











Ruy Lopez Kr's Gamer. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 17 QtoK sq Castles (c) 
2 KttoK B3 KttoQB3 lis tokS toK2 
3 BtoKt5 to 3 19 P oQ Kt4 tks P 
4 BtoR4 KtioKB3 —-| 20 R tks Pto Kt4 
5PtoQ3 > 21 KtoRsq Pto Kt5 
6 Btks Kt,ch P tks 22 RtksR RtkgR 
TKttoQB3s PtwoQsB 23 KitoKtsqg PtoQ4(@ 
8 BtoQ2 RtoQ Ktsqia) | 2% BPtks P P tks 
9 PtoQ Kt3 Ptokt3 25 P tks P Btks P 
10 Q to Bsq PtoKR3 +e QBtoB3 
11 Castles BtoK Kt2 27 PtoB3 Rto Kt7 
12 i} to Kt eq KttoR4 [28 Kio Ks B tke Kt (e) 
18 KttoQ5 BtwoK3 29 Q tks B % R5 
14 PtoB4 PtoQB3 Stokes. toR2 
15 KttoB3 PtoBd \31 toh 4,ch Drawn. 
16 KttoQR4) PtoBS 


a perfectly satisfactory game. 


able to advance his centre Pawns. 


Anderssen’s best style. 
(c) With a superior position. 
(d) Highly injudicious. 


P to K Kt 3, Black simply retires his Queen to Kt 4. 


Black takee off Kt with B and wins. 
—_——_-o—_—— 


are taken from President Grant’s M 





disposed of the preceding year. 





| 


jeultural colleges, common schools, universities and seminar- 
ies, 190,775 acres were approved to States for internal im- 
| provements and- 14,222 acres were located with Indian scrip. 

| The cash receipts during the same time were $3,408,515, 
being $190,415 in excess of the receipts of the previous year. 
During the year 30,448,132 acres of public land were sur- 
veyed, an increase over the amount surveyed the previous 
yeur of 1,037,193 ; and, added to the area previously surveyed, 
aggregates 616,554,895 acres which have been surveyed, leav- 
ing 1,218,443,505 acres of the public land unsurveyed. 








Uerty_ Pusiic Dest SHowrne.—The official statement 
cf the Public Debt, issued yesterday, seys the New York 
Tribune, of December 2nd, shows a deficiency of revenue for 
the month of November of nine million dollars. The illegal 
issue of legal tender notes has now reached eleven million 
dollars. On the 1si of September the legal tender and frac- 
tional currency outstanding was $388,000,000, after deducting 
the cash in the Treasury. The corresponding amount now 
is $414,000,000. The inflation is therefore $26,000,000 in 
three months. It now devolves on Congress to provide means 
to enable Mr. Richardson to draw back this $26,000,000. 

Furthermore the United States Government has under- 
taken to maintain a Sinking Fund for the extinction of the 
Public Debt. That Sinking Fund now calls for an annual 
contribution of about thirty miilion dollars. The law estab- 
lishing the Fund may be found in the act authorizing the 
issue of the five-twenty bonds. It should net be treated as 
waste paper. During the month the six per cent interest- 
bearing debt decreased $15,257,900, while the five per cent. 
debt increased $8,529,100. The official estimates of the 
Departments call for $319,198,786 82 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1875, or thirteen millions more than the appro- 
priations for the current year! 

New Boots ror Souprers.—The Palliser boots having 
proved quite satisfactory, about fifty thousand pairs will be 
ordered next April. A further improvement lately intro- 
duced by Sir William Palliser, consists in placirg two thin 
slabs of cork, reaching from toe to heel, underneath the 
inner sole of the boot, which renders the sole quite imper- 
vious to wet. The object of employing two slabs is in order 
that the cork in one slab may cover any flaw that may exist 
in the cther. It is expected that these waterproof soles will 
confer a great boon upon all branches of the service, for 
thereis no doubt that the cavalry soldier, having wetted his 
feet on dismounted duty, often suffers severely from cold 
when mounted. The present infantry ankle boot costs about 
twelve shillings and sixpence, whereas the Palliser ankle 
boot costs only ten shillings and sixpence; and as about 
400,000 pairs of boots are purchased every year for the army 
and militia, the saving to the country by the use of the Pal- 
liser would be about £40,000 a year.—Glasgow Mail. 





Tue Next Pcpe.—We learn from good quarters that by the 
privately expressed wish of Pius IX. the College of Cardinals 
have for some time consulted as to who would be the best 
person to elect as successor of the Holy Father, in the event 
of anything happening, suddenly or otierwise, to the latter. 
By a very considerable majority their selection has fallen upon 
Cardinal Pecci, Archbishop of Perngia, and there is little or 
no doubt but that he will be the next Pope. This prelate was 
born in 1810, and was made a cardinal in 1853. He has 
resided but little at Rome, having throughout all the period 
of his episcopate—since 1848—been a hardworking bishop. 
He is a man of very decided views, being what is called an 
Ultramontane, but is of a very conciliatory spirit, and would, 
no doubt, live on terms of amity with the Italian government. 
He is of unblemished character, very religious and pious in 
his life, and greatly respected even by the free-thinkers of 
Italy —London Hour. 





Topacco Porsontnc.—A fatal case of poisoning by tobacco 
is reported in the Naval Medical Report just issued. It 
oceurred, says the British Medical Journal, in the person of a 
boy of the Jmplacable. He had been frequently punished for 
chewing tobacco, and had eften presented himself at the sick 
bay complaining of debility, giddiness, and faintness, which 
were traced to the poisonous influence of tobacco. On two 
oceasions, he had swallowed pieces of tobacco to prevent 
detection. On the night of his death, he went to his hammock, 
telling his messmates that he felt sick. About ten minutes 
afterwards, the occupant of the next hammock to his heard 
him breathing stertorously, acd immediately tried to awake 
him. Finding he could not, he was conveyed to the sick bay, 
and at once seen by a medical officer, who found him moribund. 
The pupils were insensible to the influence of light; and the 
pulse, which was scarcely perceptible, in three minutes ceased 
to beat. On post mortem examination of the body, two small 
pieces of tobacco were found in the stomach. 





Care or THE Eans.—A writer in the Popular Science 
Monthly thinks more harm than good is done by ill-advised 
tt ts at keeping the inside of the ears scrupulously clean. 





(a) The defence in this variation of the Ruy Lopez obtains | He says: “Tt ought to be understood that the passage of the 
His pieces enjoy freedom of | ears does not require cleaning by us. 
action, his Q R has an open file, whilst the first player is un- task, and in the healthy state fulfills it perfectly. Her means 


Nature undertakes that 


for cleaning the ear is the wax. Perhaps the reader has never 


wondered what becomes of the ear-wax. 1 will tell you. It 


()) This, and the subsequent play on the Queen's side, is | dries up into thin fine scales, and these peel off, one by one, 
very injurious to White’s game, and very different from Prof, | from the surface of the passage, and fall out imperceptibly, 


leaving behind them a perfectly clean, smooth surface. Jn 
health the passage of the ear is never dirty ; but if we attempt 
to clean it, we infallibly make it so. Washing the ear out 


By breaking up the centre, Black | with soap and water is bad; it keeps the wax moist when it 
gives his opponeut an opening, and permits him to draw the | Ought to become dry and scaly, increases its quantity unduly, 
game. 23 Q to R 5 is good, as also is 23 K to R sq, preparing 
for R to K Kt sq. If in reply to 23 K to R 5 White reply 24 


and makes it absorb the dust with which the air always 
| abounds.” 





FLoGGING IN THE ScHoots.—The most important subject 


(e) 27 P to K Kt G is a little better, for if White takes Pawn, | discussed by the Department of Education at its recent session 


was the restoration of corporal punishment in the public 
schools. Before the report of the committee was read, which 
| recommended this revival of an exploded discipline, a memo- 





Tur Usitep Starrs Pusiric Lanps.—The following facts | rial from 1,200 teachers, principals, and vice-principals, in tLe 
ge to Congress: The | male departments, primary departments, and primary schools 
business of the General Land Office exhibits a material increase | of this city was read, approving the said report, and most ear- 
in all its branches durizg the last fiscal year. During that time | nestly asking its adoption, feeling confident that such action 
there were disposed of out of the public lands 13,030,606 | is absolutely necessary to restore to our schools that disc pline, 
acres, beirg an amount greater by 1,165,631 acres than was thoroughness and efficiency which characterized the system 
Of the amount disposed of | previous to the abolition of corporal punishment. 
1,626,266 seres were sold for casb, 214,940 acres were located | report of the Committee on Teachers was called for, and the 
with military land fwarrants, 3,793,612 acres were taken for | important questien was submitted to the board, some of the 
homesteads, 653,446 were located with Agricultural College | members were for ils adoption. est, 
scrip, 6,083,536 acres were certified by railroads, 76,576 acres | ever, objected, urging the necessity for careful examination of 
were granted to wagon roads, 238,548 acres were approved to|the subject before adoption. A committee was appointed ac- 
States as swamp lands, 138,681 acres were certified for agri- | cordingly. 


When the 


Commissioner West, how- 
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NT aws ‘ sof May 1 and June | of the public faith to the national creditors,” | United States, a return to specie payments 
FINAN CE AND TRADE. Haws, effected by eT aa and. other | made in the act of June 80, 1864, that the | may be easily reached, and, when reached, 
mine | articles to the free list, and the reduction of | tofal. amount of such notes shall never ex- | may be maintained, if such wise financial 
i duties on other merchandise, as well as by | ceed $400,000,000, as well as from that more | measures are adopted as will prevent over- 
Watt Street, Fripay P.M., Dec. 5, 1873. 4) pomoval of a considerable amount of | solemn pledge contained in the first act of | trading, extravagance, and speculation, and ty 
The past week has been, in the main, one internal revenue taxation, the receipts have | the XLIst Congress, “ to make provision at encourage economy, industry, thrift, and only 
of buoyancy and general financial confidence. | ¢,)jen off for the year ending June 30, 1878, | the earliest practicable period for the redemp- | well-directed and prudent enterprises—con- 
Tha izcrease in the legal-tender reserve held | much below those of previous years, as was | tion of United States notes in coin,” but| ditions as essential to the prosperity of na- 
by the city banks, which had reached nearly | anticipated. Since the close of that year the | would postpone the day of specie payments | tions as to individuals. 
thirty-seven millions on Saturday last, and | recent severe financial and commercial crisis | and render it more difficult to attam in the) paneR MODIFICATIONS OF one eit 
which has been still — a — has caused an additional and unexpected | distant — —— —— be we LAWS ADVISED. 
the current week, and the still further reduc: | giminution ir e revenues during part of | national finances, and a serious detrimen a ; " 
tion of the Bank of Engiand rate of discount | ser sah os whole of Gate and |to public credit at home and abroad. There | , gl por which duties ane now 
to five per cent., at the directors last meeting, November. But it is gratifying to find that} can be no doubt that, during the eight years | ahs — pr 0 pace pe in — —_ 
all have a tendency to restore confidence, | iy this period of the greatest commercial | since the Rebellion, there has been a growing | Wt) those of the manufacture or production 


and even recuscitate a speculative feeling in) embarrassment the receipts in coin from cus- | desire among the people to restore the paper | of this country, are imported in such smal’ 








5 : 3 , .. . |upon the northern frontier connected with 
1 i ; g 4 | In the estimates for the next nine months,| Jt is not possible to resume and maintain Pa execution of the laws relatiag to naviga- 
recent Spanish seizure. H>wever, with an | 9 well as for the next fiscal year, the proba- specie payments with so large an amount of | 1:5) and the collection of the svauee etee 
increase of nearly a million pounds sterling | yJe effect of the financial and  besiness | potes in circulation and so small an amount customs are different from those upon the 
in the Bank of England’s bullion, and 2! derangement has been somewhat taken into) of gold in the country. The volume of coast, and it is questionable whether such 
] tas laguerseens ie Oe pectin here, | account ; but, as it is yet too early to deter- | currency must be reduced or that of coin | difference does not constitute a violation of 
j stocks are likely to rise and business gene- | mine its full effect upon the future revenues, | greatly increased. Should the National the constitutional provision prohibiting the 
£ rally advance. or to estimate when and to what extent they | janks be prohibited from selling the coin giving of a preference by any regulation of 
The following are the latest stock quota- | will be restored to — oe a received by them as interest were Waite Commerce or revenue to the ports of one 
tions: | these page § —_ _ eg a mor | pledged to secure circulation, et the | State over those of another; and a revision 
Nov. 28. Dec. 5. | gencies, which, during the next few montis, | same in whole or in part in reserve, or loan-| 544 equalization of such fees are recom- 
American Gold.......... 0xa — 1094%@ — |Congress will be better able to take into | jng jt in the discount of bills and notes pay- mended. 
Del. Lack. & Western... — @ — — @— |account and to judge of than it is possible to | able in coin, as Congress might prescribe, a . : ’ 
: 3 — ‘ ua | ego “ig 2 alee 1 Aas . ; ‘| A tonnage tax is now levied on all 
Erie oo. eee eeee cece ow 54D |do at this time. In any event, I earnestly | there would be a gradual accumulation of bean aati P 
Erie preferred .......... —- @- —- @- ce vedueal wn the anpronria- oo L ve lad oe American sailing vessels engaged in the for- 
| ge eS 2 — @— |commend every reduction wt : I a gold in the banks, which would ¢ jo somet MNS | eign trade, and on all sailing vessels of other 
Illinois Central. @ — @— |tions which may be found possible, to the | toward preparing for resumption. This, with | \stionalities. It is not imposed upon Ameri- 
hg exe 69 14@ 1% end that the economy which the people,! 4 constant increase of coin in the Treasury, can vossels engaged in the coasting trade 
rigs entral.. _ _- =_ . A embarras ent ip ee Rd i . 5 on _ 7 ' ie 
[ . ¥. Central and Hi----. 88 Gh 88% 92%@ 9X Fern under son Se demaenl eaaiee a lo, ith ce <a Steamships of foreign nationality, in some 
N. Y. C. & H. Scrip..... —- @-— — @ - | business, are everywhere Cisposec ' >; would ere Jong [eac S $ A 
Northwestern...... me - 2X@ 43 8%@ 48% | may Le shared and encouraged by the Gov- | when other conditions required for the main- — ore sige So te temanes pen ms 
Northwestern pref ae Woes m~@ — | NS) ; : pgplgnd, ote ‘ others they are exempt by old treaty stipula- 
Ohio and Mississippi... — 2 MEE W jernment through their public servants. tenance of specie payments should become tions only recently carried into effect. But 
Pacitie Mail. < 317@ 38% REFUNDING OF THE PUBLIC DEBT. favorable. The acta of Congress of Feb. 25,| 311 American steam vessels arriving from 
Rock Istana Bx%@ 8K exer oy | Under arrangements made by my imme- | 1862, July 11, 1862, and March 3, 1863, | foreign countries are subject to the tax. In 
Reading... .........+-++ — @— — @— | diate predecessor in Janvary last, the refund- together anthorize the issue of $400,000,000 | consideration of the fact that this tax was 
St. en eee sakes 304@ 30% 85%@ 3% \ing of the public debt has been successfully of — — notes, 8 to note entirely abolished on all vessels for more 
. fe = _ as mo? © — . . * H Ms } se se < j 4 t 
Unies Pacis... oouee 21 mee 27%: | continued, and is still advancing in precisely 000 of such notes rant 7 st an 2 a than thirty years and only resorted to asa 
Wabash and W........ . 414%@ 416 475.@ 47% |the same manner as previous negotiations | S°¢CUrng prompt rr o 30 186 1080 | war measure in 1862, and that those engaged 
Western Union.......... GING 62% %@— | were conducted. Subscriptions have been | ‘eposits, and the et a “e yee inthe coasting|trade were again relieved from 
Se IN, .---- <a ne e — | made to the new five per cent funded loan to | tins these Basen nol —_ t a total | this burden by recent enactments, I recom | 
a. a = @B— |the extent of $84,500,000, and the procceds we tana even chasalaniataia eed obs mend that this tax be wholly abolished, 
Wells, Fargo........ .... - @6—- — @- - ‘ scriptions mature, ssued, Ps “papa og : ss 
— applied, oe Tet 28 ome = = . '| additional sum, not exceeding $50,000,000, as THE MINT BUREAU. 
THE TREASURY REPORT. to the redemption of an equal amount of “4 2 5 ie pectin Wag vais eal ‘ 
: - | five-twenty bonds bearing six per cent inter- | MY De temporarily require Th xe redemp-| The Mint Burean, established by the act 
We gather the following from Secretary | ect. In addition to that amount, the $15,-| tien < a ‘he temporary of February 12, 1873, was organised on the 
Richardson’s report to Congress : 500,000 received from Great Britain in pay loans referred to in the oregoing acts having 1st of April, when the Coinage Act became H 
The moneys received into the Treasury! ment of the Geneva award, under the first | been redeemed, the maximum amount ot operative. iW 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1872,| article of the Treaty of Washington, have ene States — ee wee. esnee The coinage during the fiseil year ending t 
were— . been used to redeem so far the outstanding | !*Ws, can now or hereafter be issued, is $400,- | Fane 30, 1873, was as follows. \ 
Ordinary receipts ee ccrccceces $322 177,673 78 ublic debt bearing six per cent interest, and | ’ Gol . 
- : hae es g' St, and | otal Pr ; eee 5,249,887 60 t 
Premium on sales of coin.... 11,560,530 89 A amount equal to the debt so redeemed hus c — on 3 > te eee ne os Silver mer ws cad “NT Eas ati. - 945°795 50 H 
sana can o04 G7 | LECn invested in five per cent donds cf the | 1 eitah, NS eee ; + | Minor coinage...................494050 00 
Total net receipts ....... $333,738,204 67 | funded loan, and a registered bond therefor 1864, above cited, that the total amount of g 
Balance in Treasury June 30, has been issued to the Secretary of State, in, U uited States notes, issued and to be issued, Total ..... $33,689,188 00 
WS ele tee 106,567,404 74| trust. to be held subject to the future disposi- shall never exceed $400,000,000, I am of AN see e nese sees ee enees 689, | 
————— | tion of Congress, according to the provisions Opinion that it would be unwise to require During the same period, the value of gold 
P a 83, ac g sions : ; “se ; ‘ sere é eo P 
Total available cash........ $440,305,609 41 | of the act of March 3, 1873. When the sub- the amount in actual circulation to be kept | and silver bars manufactured was $27,517, 
e 











the community. Accordingly, securities have | toms have been greater than the proportion- 
had asharp advance, during the week, with | ate amount required for the same period to 
a slight reaction at the close, owing, perhaps, meet the interest on the public debt and all 
in part, to the threatening attitude assumed | other expenditures which are payable in 
by the Cubans, and the possibility of more | goin, 

serious trouble yet arising, in reference to the | 

















The net expenditures by warrants during} scriptions abové mentioned shall have ma- 
the same period were—Exclusive of the pub- | tured there will have been thus effected since 
lie debi, $290,345,245 83; redemption of the | January last a conversion of the debt bearing 
principal of the debt, exclusive of the certifi- | six per cent interest into the new five per 
cates of deposit issued under act of June 8,| cent loan, $100,000,000, making an annnal 
1872, for the redemption of which a like | saving of interest to the aniount of $1,000,000. 
amount of United Stutes notes was set apart | And the whole amount converted into this 
and held as a special deposit, $50,498,335 58. | loan since the passage cf the refunding act 
Outstanding certilicates of deposit mentioned | will be $800,000,000, reducing the annual 
above, added to the principal of the debt and | interest charge $83,000,000. The credit of the 
to the cash balance in the Treasury, $31,780,- | United States has not stood higher since the 
000; leaving net disbursemeits on account of | close of the rebellion than it docs at the pre- 
loans, $18,768,835 58; total, $309,113.580 91; | sent time, and it is believed that the refund- 
balance in the Treasury June 30, 1873, $99,- | ing of the six per cent debt at a lower rate of 
462,028 50; to which add special deposit of | interest can be still further continued. 

Legal tender notes for redemption of ccrtifi-| After treating of the late panic, and the 
cates of deposit, added above, $31,730,000: | relation of the National banks therewith at 
total cash balance July 1, 1873, $131,192,028 | considerable length, as well as of the system 


circulation to a specie standard, and that any 
steps taken to accomplish that object will be 
received with general favor. 


MEASURES LOOKING TOWARD RESUMPTION. 





up to the maximum or to any amount above 
the present minimum. The Treasury, de- 
pending principally upon the receipts from 
eustoms and internal taxation, without the 
power of borrowing or otherwise increasing 
its resources, with liabilities created by Con- 
gressioval appropriations which must be met 
in currency to the extent of nearly $200,000,- 
000 a year, ought always to have a large 
reserve upon which it can draw to meet the 
ordinary demands upon it in case of emer- 
gencies, When the revenues suddenly and un- 
expectedly diminish by reason of a national 
calamity or financial derangement, which 
from time to time are liable to occur in all 
nations. Such a reserve is also rendered 
necessary by the fact that the fractional cur- 
reucy authorised to be issued to the amount 


quantities that the duties collected thereon 
are insignificant and do not compensate for 
the cost of collection. I suggest that all such 
articles be added to the free list. 

The fees prescribed ty law for services 





530 61. 

The reduction of the coinage charge from 
one-half to one-fifth of one per cent has been 
followed hy an increased coinage, and pre- 
vented, to a considerable extent, the export 
of gold bullion—its value for coinage in this 
country having thereby been brought nearly 
to its mint value in London, where it is 
coined without charge. Some further ad- 
vantages would no doubt follow the adoption 
hy this country of the free-coinage system as 
to gold. I recommend the repeal of the 
charge for coining gold, and also the charge 
imposed for copper used for alloy, as being 
an inconvenient item in estimating the coin- 
age value of gold. 














53; total, $440,305,609 41. By the foregoirg | of allowing interests on deposits, which prac- 6 ere sored - sn 940,000,000. te - NEW YORK BANKERS 
statement it will be seen that the net revenues | tice he strong!y condemns, he ths plunges de oe 1 lei U it ‘dl Stones notes at the< A a if 
for the fiscal year were $333.738,204 67; and into what is more important to the country er pom hol he nitec otes al the option KOUNTSE BROTHERS, : 
the ordinary expenses, $290,846,245 33; leav-| generally, namely, suggestions and indica- e ders. 


ing a surplus revenue of $43,592,959, which | tions for the future : 
has been applied to the reduction of the debt To allow National banks to use part of 
as above. This statement treats solely of the | their reserves at seasons of the greatest pres- 
principal of the debt. By the monthly debt |sure, under proper restrictions and reguila- 
statementof the public cebt, into which en- | tions, would aflord some flexibility. Rigid 
ter the accrued interest, interest ue and un- | statute laws applied to all banks, at all sea- 
paid, and the cash in the ‘Treasury, as ascer- | sons, and in all places-alike, offen prove an 
tained on the day of publication, as well as | embarrassment and injury when the conflict 
the principal of the debt, the reduction of | with economic principles and the laws of 
the debt during the past year amounted to | trade and business, which are stronger than 
$43,667,630 05, and the total reduction from | legislative enactments, and cannot be over- 
March 1, 1869, to November 1, 1873, as been | thrown thereby. Associated banks at the 
$883 629,783 39, ihe annual saving of interest | several redemption cities named in the Bank- 
resulting therefrom being $27,432,932 04. | ing law, which are the great controlling cen- 
Owing to the large proportion of the in- | ters of business, might do much to give | 
terest on the public debt maturing July 1, the | steadiness and safety, if they were authorized, 
amount paid on that account during the first | through properly constituted boards or com- 
quarter of the year is more than half as much | mittees of their own officere, to exercise a 
as will be required for the next nine months, | large discretion in the use of their reserves, | 
and although it enters into the expenses of | in the rate of interest to be charged at differ-| 
this quarter, it is properly chargeable to a|ent seasons and under diflerent circumstan- 
longer period of time. Many other expendi-| ces, and in other matters, within limils pre- | 
tures are greater also during the first than | scribed by law. Shouid it be deemed neces- | 
any subsequent quarter, by reason of the | sary or expedient to temporarily enlarge the | 
necessity of supplying disbursing officers with | paper money circulation in cases of great | 
money urder new appropriations which be- emergency, provision may be made to permit | 
came available on the Ist of July. the National banks, under circumstances and | 
For the remaining three-quarters of the | fo a limited extent, to increase their note cireula- | 
current fiscal year it is estimated that the | on by « pledge of United States bonds, bearing | 
receipts will be, $187,100,000; for the same] ”o dénterest while so pledged, or subjecting the | 
period it is estimated that the expenditures | banks to special taxation upon the circulating 
will be $200,630,000; this leaves a deficiency | notes obtained thereon, or upon such other | 
in the revenues of $12,580,000. It is esti-| terms that it would be for their interest to | 
mated that the receipts for the fiscal year | recall the notes and redeem the bonds at the 
ending June 30, 1685, will be $305,700,000 ; | earliest possible day after the pressure and 
aud the expenditures for the same period will | their necessities should have ceased. _ 
be $319,191,000. | But any large augmentation of the issue of 
United States legal-tender notes in time of 
THE REVEXUES AND ESTIMATES. peace would not only be a departure trom 
On account of the alterations in the tariff | that “ declaration of public policy and pledge 











EXPORTS AND IMPORTS, 


During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1873, 
the value of merchandise imported into tbe 
United States was $642,029,539, as against 
$626,595,077 for the previous year. An 
analysis shows an increase in the imports of 
merchandise admitted duty free, in raw mate- 
rials and in some articles of necessity, while 
in some articles of luxury there was a redue- 
tion. The increase in the importation of 
coflee was $6,164,839, and in tea, $1,522 519, 
in addition to the amounts in bond July 1, 
1872, and which were withdrawn therefrom 
during the year. ° 


INCREASE IN SHIP-BUILDING, 


The increase in ship-building in the coun- 
wy is decided. Official numbers were 
awarded by the Bureau of Statistics to 1,699 
vessels of the aggregate tonnage of 313,743 
tons, while, during the year preceding, the 
addition to our mercantile mavine was only 
88 621 tons. 

Nothing, except a sound financial system, 
is more important to the welfare of the coun- 
try than that of turning and retaining the 
balance of trade in favor of the United 
States, by a healthy stimulation of the agri- 
cultural and manufacturing industry of the 


| country, the reduction in the cost of produc- 


tion at home, and of the transportation of 
merchandise from the interior to the sea- 
board, and the building of ships and vessels 
to do the carrying trade, now mostly in the 
hands of the people of other couxtries; and 
no legislation should be neglected which may 
assist the industrious people of our country 
in attaining those most desirable results. 
With the balance of trade in favor of the 
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(3S THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO 
THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE 
FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON 
THE 31ST DECEMBER, 1872: 

Premiums received on Marine Risks from 
1st Jan., 1872, to 3ist Dec., 1872....... 


5,918,019 95 
Premiums . ae not marked off 1st * 


January, 1 2,079.659 45 
Total amount of Marine Premiums $7,988,679 40 





Yo Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire Risks discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked off from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1872, to 31st December, 1872...... 
Losses paid during the 

sume peri $2,389,844 82 


$5,776,518 70 


Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses........ . ...$1,055,707 63 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
~nited States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... $3,443,730 00 | 


Loans secured by Stocks, and otherwise.. 3,480,100 00 


Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages.... 217,000 00 
,nterest, and sundry notes and claims due 

the Company, estimated at.............. 409,903 18 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. .... 2,755,371 14 
UNITE Shetncndnccévsocas. cadcsecs 265,098 81 


Total amount of Assets............ $15,571,206 13 


STX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cateu of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
4th of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1859 will 
be redeemed and paid to tbe holders thereof, or their 
9 representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 4th 
of Fesruary next. from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and cancelled. 

A Dividend of FIFTY PER CENT. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
«nding 31st December, 1872, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the First of April 
next. 


, By Order of the Board, 
J. Hi. CHAPMAN Secretary. 


TRUSTEES 


Josern GAILLARD. JR., 
C. A. Hanpb, 

James Low, 

B. J. Hownianp, 

Bens. Bancock, 
Rosr, B, Myturn, 
Gorpon W. Burnuam, 


J.D. Jonxs, 

Cuarizs Dennis, 

W. H. H. Mooru, 
Henry Cort, 

Jostan O. Low 
Lrwis Curtis, 
Cuartes H. Russecy, 


Safe Deposit Co 





Loweu. Hotproox, 
R. Warren Weston, 
Roya PuHE.ps, 
Cazes Barstow, 

A. P. Prxxor, 
Wituitmw E. Donae, 
David uwa..., 

James Bryce, 
Dantex 8S. MILuen, 
Wa. Sturats, 


Freperick CHauncy, 
Gero. 8. STEPHENSON, 
WituiaM H. Wess, 
Suepparp Ganpy, 
Francis Skippy, 
Cuaries P. Burpert, 
Cuas. H. Marsuati, 
WituraM E. Bunker, 
Samvuet L. Mircurt, 
vAmeEs G. DeForest, 
Henry K. Bocert, Ronert L. Stewart, 
Dennis Perks, ALEXANDER V. Brake, 
Cartes D. Levericu. 


J.D JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres't. 
J.D. HEWLETT, 3d Vice-Pres’t 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 


FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
aValL BLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 
AGENCY OF THE 


Rank of British North America, 


No. 52 Wall St. 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


ssued for use in Europe, China and Japan, the East 
nd West Indies, and South America. Also C'rcular 
etters of Credit for Travellers available in aii pa-ts of 
he world. 

Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payndle in 
~ondon and elsewhere, bought and soi 2t enrrent 
#tes; also Cable Transfers. Demand Drafts ox Scot 
and and Ireland, also on Canada, British Colambia 
ud Sen Francisco. Bills collected, and other Banking 


{Qves transacte:. 
JONN PATON, Agent. 





























THE PATENT 









ARION PIANO 


«S NOT EQUALLED. 


Write for circular and mention the ALBION. 
ress the Arion Piano Forte Company, No.5 
East lath Street, New York City, 


The London Assurance Corporation 
LONDON. 


‘TOTAL FUNDS GOLD, 
9135234425. 


LocaL COMMITTEE. 





J. P. GIRAUD FOSTER. 
Of Foster & Thomson. 
CHARLES M. FRY. 
No, 89 Wall Street. 





FIRE ASSETS, GOLD, 
$5,064,000. 


GORDON NORRIE, 
Of 5. Boorman Johnston & Co 
HOWARD POTTER, 
Of Brown Bros. & Co. 
GOOLD H. REDMOND, 
Of Dennistoun & Co. 





FRAME, HARE & LOCKWOOD, Manacerrs, 





of New York, 


140, 142 AND 146 BROADWAY, 


or. Liberty St. 
FRANCIS H. JENKS, President. 


The Building Absolutely Fire-Proof, 
ENTIRELY OF BRICK, 
The brick walls of its two fronts overlaid with 


WHITK MARBLE. 
The First Established in the World, 


FOR THE 


SAFE-KEEPING 
VALUABLES, 


BONDS, STOCKS, PLATE, JEWELRY, 
WILLS, ETC. 


UNDER GUARANTEE, 


AND THE 


RENTING OF SAFES 


IN ITs 
Fire and Burglar-Proof Vaults, 
GUARDED DAY AND NIGHT BY ARMED MEN. 


Rooms tor Ladies, 

With every convenience, separate desks, &c., 
provided. 

Very many ladies are renters or depositors 
A POLICEMAN ON THE PREMISES TO ASSIST 

LADIES FROM OR INTO CONVEYANCES 

OR ACROSS BROADWAY. 

At the Company's special request its Charter confines 
its business solely to the Safe-Keeping of Valuables. 


The Public are invited to Visit the 


’ remises, 
Whether for business or from curiosity. 


are 


ARE OFFERING A LARGE LINE OF 


HEAVY FANCY SILKS, 


At 8c. per yard ; good value for $1 50 per yard. 
Handsome Poplin Snits, $'2 and upwards. 
E’egaut Black and Colored ditto, handsomely trim- 
med, only $50 each. 


Handsome Imported Cloth Sacques, very heavy, at 
$6 Each and Upwards. 





Stylishly-trimmed 


LADIES’ HATS, 
With Flowers and Feathers, only $6 and upwards. 


MILLINERY GOODS 
{IN EVERY VARIETY. 
A Large Line of Ladies’ Paris-made 


KID GLOVES, 


One Button, only $1 per pair. 
Two Buttons, only $1 50 per pair. 
ALSO, 
Tae best quality of SEAMLESS GLOVES to be 
found in this city, only $1 50 per pair.* 


EVERY VARIETY OF CHOICE 


Dress Goods, 


VIZ. :; 
Poplins, Satteens, Merinos, Cashmeres,} Diagonal 
Serges, All-Wool Empress Cloths, and Pure 
Mohairs at and less than Auction Prices. 


Broadway, 4th Avenue, 9th and 10th Streets. 
HUCH B. JACKSON*" 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
ENGLISH SPECIALTIES 
Viz. : Pickles, Sauces, Biscuits, Etc. 
FRENCH WINES, 

From medium to higher grade, viz. 
CHAMPAGNES, CLARETS, BURGUNDIES, Etc. 
Pate’s Roquefort Cheese, Etc. Also constantly 


on band a large variety of all the leading brands of 
HAVANA CIGARS. 








EVERY MAN 


” EXPOSED TO THE WEATHER © 
Shoula have one of our unequalled 












Prices, $16 to $35. 
‘'YSBHLVAM AIOO HOH LI AMIT ONIHLON 
‘HOVL3SG OL JQVW SI GOOH 


a 


DEVLIN&CO. 


BROADWAY AND GRAND STREET, 
BROADWAY AND WARREN STREET, 
oO Box 2256, P. O. e 


NEW YORK. 








THE STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 
Office, Nos. 5 & 7 John Street, N Y. 


Brancu OFFICES : 
In New York—1142 Broadway, near 26th St 
** Brooklyn—279 Falton, cor. Tillery St. 
* Philadelphia—47 North Eighth St. 
** Baltimore—110 West Baltimore St. 


Dye, Cleanse and Refinish fall’ kinds of Ladies’ and 
Gentlemen's Drésses, Shawls, &c. Ladies’ dresses 
cleaned and Gentlemen's coats, &c.. dyed or cleaned 
without ripping. Kid Gloves and Feathers cleansed 
and dyed, Muslin Shades and Chintz cleaned and 
giazed. Goods received and returned by express. 


BARRETT NEPHEWS & Cv. 


BANKERS’ AND BROKERS’) 


Advertising Association, 





52 BROADWAY, 
New Work. 


Advertisers having business in our line, would con- 
sult their iaterest to get from us estimates before 
making coutracts, as we possess the best of facilines 
for inserting advertisements throughout the United 
States and Ca 








182 FIFTH AVENUE, 


ALEX. ROB'T CHISOLM §Pres't 


The Most Elegant Book of the Year 
FOR 


The Holidays. 
HEAVEN IN SONG, 


Compr‘sing the Gems of Poetry of all 
Ages on the Better Land. 
BY 
Henry} C. Fish, D.D., 
Author of “ History of Pulpit Eloquence,” etc. 
One Vol. Quarto, 
Witii Ornamental Red Line Bordeis, printed 
on tinted paper, und most elegantly bound. 


Price, iu cloth, full gilt, bevelled boards, $6.00 
“full Turkey mcroceo........... 10.00 


Many of the greatest Poets of all ages have chosen 
Heaven as the theme of their sweetest songs, and 
these choice Poems are now for the first time col- 
lected in one volume, and published in the most ele- 
gantform. The result is a volume especially suited 
for an ornament 1o the parlor-table, for consolation 
in the sick room, or for hours of literary amusement 
and devotional musings. 


The choicest collection of minor Poems in the 
English Language. 
Our Poetical Favorites, 
BY 
Prof. A. C. Kendrick. 
OnE VoL. Crown OctTavo. 


Toned paper, bevelled boards.......... $2.00 
SE errr ee ee 2.75 
Pe WMO cs cevcendets asnes seeasae 5.00 





Either of the above sent by mail on receipt of 
the price. 


Sheldon & Company, 
677 Broadway, New York. 


~ Charming Reading. 


Fresh Novels 
BRILLIANT WRITERS! 


ist. 
By MRS. ANNIE EDWARDS. 


“ Mrs. Edwards is one of the brightest and 








‘freshest of the novel writers of the day.”— 


Journal, Boston. 


Ro oiidic ces acnsersasnacwen $1.00 
Ought We to Visit Her. .............. 1.00 
The Ordeal of Wives. ..............-. 1.00 
PIRI nic oa Severe nikasekeennees 1.00 
Steven Lawrence, Yeoman............ 1.00 
NS I. on 586 665 60 50asncwsnan 1.00 
Philip Marmeciifie ..........ccccscscces 1.00 
|} A Vagabond IJleroine ................. 75 
By JUSTIN McCARTHY. 

PR Nis ae:cknieaxcedeeedkan $1.00 
RANE. Sn ¢tarcesaSinncterycanads 1.25 
By J. W. DE FOREST. 
ME Giiccd tie Rackonasebanemnneoe $1.00 


A Charming Historical Novel by the Best of 
the German Writers. 

THE ROSE OF DISENTIS. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE 
GERMAN OF ZSCHOKKE. 
$1.00. 

The First of a Series. 





Any of theabove sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of the price. Address 


Sheldon & Co., New York. — 
THE DECEMBER 


GALAXY 


A BRILLIANT NUMBER. 
I 





It contains articles by the well-known writers : 


HON. GIDEON WELLES, 
JUSTIN McCARTHY, 
COL. J. W. DE FOREST, 
MAJ.-GEN. GEO. A. CUSTER, 
RICHARD GRAN WHITE, 
JUNIUS HENRI BROWNE, 
RICHARD B. KIMBALL. 


What a Galaxy of Great Writers for a Single 
Number . 


In addition to the regularfarticles by the 
above list of brilliant writers, the Department 
Articles alone are worth double the price of 
the magazine. The SCIENTIFIC MISCEL- 
LANY by Prof. E. L. YOUMANS, Driftwood, 
by Philip Quilibet (Geo. E. Pond), Current 
Literature, by Arthur Sedgwick, Nebule, by 
the E ijitor. 

NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE FOR 

1874. 

“We are inclined to believe that more 
downright good literature is crowded be- 
tween the covers of THE GALAXY than 
any other American magazine can boast of.” 
—Chicago Times. 


Price 35 Cents per Number. 
Subscription price, $4 per year. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 





677 Broadway, New York. j 











